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The School Lunch Program 


All children attending school have the same basic needs—among thema 
noon-time meal, preferably a hot one. A large percentage of the children 
cannot go home for this meal. Here, then, is a problem that has to be met 
in all types of schools, ranging from those having every modern facility to 
those with only meager equipment. The following articles give a good general 
view of how the school lunch service is handled in various parts ‘of the 
country, and we hope that the information contained in the series will help 
others who are looking for answers to some of their questions. 





The Hot Lunch Program 


Orlan C. Fowler 
Principal, Norwood Junior High and Grade School, Clarksburg, West Virginia 


The hot lunch program for school children has never received the con- 
sideration it fully deserves because it is associated in the minds of many 
educators and parents with relief or public charity. Perhaps this was the 
original motive which prompted the federal government to make subsidies 
possible for schools cooperating in such a program, but it should be some- 
thing bigger and more worthwhile than providing nourishment for children 
of poor families. 

There is a striking parallel between the hot lunch program and the 
physical education program when it was first introduced into schools chiefly 
for the purpose of recreation and to teach youngsters of foreign parentage 
to respect the customs and ways of their parents by introducing to them the 
folk dances of Europe. Many persons are still bitterly opposed to the 
expenditure of money on physical education, which they consider an un- 
necessary and expensive adjunct to school activities. In spite of such oppo- 
sition, physical education programs have grown and been developed asa 
necessary part of the rearing of youth, seeking the goal of a sound mind ina 
sound body. 

The hot lunch program has equal significance, and it is with considerable 
gratification that our school records can offer substantial proof of the ad- 
vantages of the hot lunch over the cold lunch for growing boys and girls. 
Last year we found that the group who regularly ate a hot lunch at school 
gained 37 per cent more in weight than those who did not participate in the 
program. This indication of the physical benefits gained from the hot lunch 
has been sustained by attendance records. It was found that the children 
eating a hot lunch missed 68 per cent fewer days of school than those who 
did not participate. 

These findings should encourage educators to give active support toa 
program of hot lunches for children either in theirown homes or at the school. 


——— 
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Tables and benches 
are on three levels 
to fit children of 
different heights 


The school hot lunch program should be freed from the stigma of public 
charity which has discouraged a more general acceptance of the financial 
assistance available from the government. 

Some schools may have hesitated to take advantage of the federal spon- 
sored hot lunch program because of the additional work involved. Several 
years of experience with this program at Norwood School have shown us that 
a systematic method of handling the details will eliminate many of the 
dificult and time-taking problems connected with it. 

The cook receives information on the number of lunches to be prepared 
the first thing in the morning, after the roll is taken. The homeroom 
teacher collects money for single meals and for any tickets purchased, or 
she punches tickets for those children who expect to eat on that particular 
day. A junior high assistant from the principal’s office collects this infor- 
mation and within fifteen minutes after school opens the money for lunches 
is brought to the principal’s room, together with the total number of lunches 
to be served—classified as meals on tickets, single meals, and free meals. 
Just before lunch, children who have previously arranged for their hot lunch 
receive a metal token which they take with them to the dining-room and 
place by their plates. These tokens are collected during the meal and can 
be used the next day. 

In our kitchen we have two full time cooks. Our junior high schedule is 
so arranged that several girls and boys are excused from study hall to assist 
the cooks in ways that they are able. We find that boys enjoy the work as 
well as girls and are just as efficient. 

Norwood School has an enrollment of 460. Of this number about 250 go 
home for lunch, 50 bring cold lunch, and an average of 160 eat hot lunch. 
The maximum payment permitted by the government to the school is 9 
cents per child for the type A lunch, which among other things must include 
one-half pint of milk. This 9 cents toward the cost of each lunch makes it 
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possible for us to operate successfully, and without it the entire hot lunch 
program might easily fail. 

The actual cost to the child is 20 cents per single meal. Meal tickets 
may be purchased for $1.00, which entitles the child to seven meals; 75 per 
cent of the children eating purchase tickets to take advantage of the large 
savings. Savings were even greater up to this year, when we were able to 
provide eight meals for $1.00. 

Not all who benefit from the hot lunch program pay the same amount, 
Indigent children are served without charge, although in some cases a partial 
payment—perhaps half the regular rate—is required. Nearly all teachers 
take advantage of the hot lunch program although they are required to paya 
little more, as the 9 cents per meal federal subsidy does not apply to adults, 
Teachers paying by the month get a lunch for 25 cents, while single meals 
are 30 cents. 

Schools operating under this plan often receive surplus food from the 
government free of cost. Most food, however, must be purchased by the 
school. Generally it is more economical and practical to purchase food 
directly from local wholesale houses. Buying in this manner we are able to 
get a great many items in larger containers. For example, we are able to get 
many fruits and vegetables in No. 10 cans, thereby simplifying the work for 
the cooks. We get our milk direct from a local dairy each morning. The 
bread truck keeps us supplied with fresh bread daily. 

Lunch time routine provides opportunity for children to wash their 
hands after leaving classes before reporting to their respective dining rooms. 
Grace is said before eating. Teachers are in charge of the rooms both for 
the smaller children and for the larger children. Tables and benches were 
constructed on three levels to take care of children of different heights. 

After about fifteen minutes, lunch is over and the pupils report to the 
cold lunch rooms. If the weather is fair the teacher may allow them to go 
to the playground. Otherwise, they remain in the assigned rooms until the 
first bell rings for the afternoon session. 

The Norwood School hot lunch program is directly sponsored by our 
county board of education in cooperation with federal and state organiza- 
tions. Our experience with this program over a period of years has proved 
to us that it is worthwhile and returns a value to the school child far beyond 
the small investment of time required by the principal and faculty staff to 
assure its success. Satisfactory results at Norwood School as well as 
hundreds of other schools throughout the nation should encourage mort 
widespread acceptance of the federal project by schools everywhere. 





The University of Chicago Press has just published Supplementary Educational 
Monograph No. 64, Promoting Personal and Social Development Through Reading 
—Proceedings of the Annual Conference on Reading Held at the University of Chi 
cago, 1947. Compiled and edited by William S. Gray. 236 pages. Illustrative material, 
with bibliographies. 
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Learning and Experiencing Through the School Lunch Program 


Norma C. O’Bannon 


Principal, Carrie Stern Elementary School, Greenville, Mississippi 


When the Carrie Stern Elementary School was built some years ago, the 
architect, school board, superintendent, principal, teachers, parents and 
pupils entered into the project. We worked together to make this building 
express our educational philosophy and to meet our local needs. Everyone 
was given a chance to put his dreams and desires into the making and the 
realization of this school plant and program. Since we all felt it necessary 
that our children have an opportunity to live fully in their school home, 
functional planning was essential to make our building both adequate and 
effective. A survey and systematic study of our needs and plans were made. 

The building plans were developed and molded by our educational 
program. Planning for the physical plant took on a new significance as we 
accepted the outstanding objective of American education to be that every 
child shall be provided with an education that will develop fully his capa- 
bilities. Our first interest was to house our educational program, since proper 
housing and a balanced program are inseparable. With a definite end in view, 
we set to work to achieve it. 

The educational program of our school aimed to provide for the develop- 
ment of the whole child. In our minds, the natural growth of the child 
included his emotional, mental, social and physical development. We recog- 
nized the fact that our school lunch program contributed to all these phases 
of the child’s growth. 

The lunch program is an important part of our health program. Like all 
functionally planned ‘buildings, our cafeteria was planned definitely to take 
care of our food needs. The kitchen, store rooms and lunch room are all 
scientifically set up. Two thousand years ago the Roman architect, Vitrivius, 
set three requirements for his buildings: utility, strength, and beauty. 
Today, modern education demands a building with an adequate background 
for the child’s activities. Our cafeteria complies with these ancient and 
modern standards in the blending of the past and the present. 

It has been our purpose to open as many possibilities of learning and 
experiencing as possible through the lunch room program. Our cafeteria 
seeks to create an atmosphere of social living that will give opportunity 
for individual and group development. The teacher is present to guide and 
the pupil to help where needed. There is a cheerful and stimulating atmos- 
phere for pupil and teacher alike. A gay informality exists as each goes about 
his own way. Here the child tries out and learns social customs, saving, 
housekeeping duties, manners, care of guests, and conversation. 

Again, our cafeteria seeks to build good food habits that are essential to 
sound health. Attractive and wholesome foods are displayed from which the 
child selects his own lunch. Before coming to the lunch room, in the home 
foom and in the physical education class, he has been taught food values, 
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Carrie Stern School Cafeteria, Greenville, Mississippi 


health needs, physical relaxation, and types of lunches. In the cafeteria 
he now puts this learning into practice by choosing. Even the smallest child 
soon learns the meaning of an ‘“‘A”’ lunch. This process is repeated until the 
child can make a satisfactory choice. 

It has likewise been our concern to make the cafeteria breathe forth a 
wholesome environment which reflects in each child’s happiness and security. 
The lunch room is large and gives a feeling of space. The furnishings and 
equipment were inspired by an understanding of the child and were scaled to 
his world. The counters and furniture are low to fit the child’s size. The 
period chairs and tables are movable to allow for flexible use of the room. 
There you might find a second group birthday party,:a visiting speaker's 
banquet, a P.T.A. tea, a third group Hallowe’en party, a Four H Club 
meeting, a sixth group farewell dinner, a fifth group dance, Santa for the 
first group, or the third group in games. The acoustical ceiling lessens any 
noises. 

Color is brought into the room through the medium of soft cream walls, 
dotted terrazzo floors, red mahogany ceiling beams, chairs and tables, hand- 
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printed flower draperies, blocked by the pupils, and grey-green counters. 
The china carries the predominating colors with cream and red bands. The 
silverware is a simple hammered pattern. Beauty and loveliness come forth 
from the room through this harmony of color. The practical becomes the 
beautiful. 

Sometimes, as you enter, soft music greets you, the victrola being used. 
The children listen as they eat, each finding an outlet for his inner feelings. 
He is stimulated or quieted through the appeal of the music. 

Blooming flowers or shrubs from our own garden and yard hold a focal 
point on the food counter. Throughout the seasons, decorations for special 
days lend new notes of interest. Each day the child unconsciously feels this 
beauty and fragrance as he passes by with his luncheon. We are convinced 
that appropriate growth of the child is produced by a favorable environment. 

Most of our children have lunch in the cafeteria. To care for all, a stag- 
gered luncheon hour is used. The groups change hours from time to time so 
that no section is favored. 

Helpers are chosen from the upper classes. These children aid the small 
children, give out tickets, keep the room in order, assist visitors and new 
pupils. Children ask to do the work and there is always a waiting list. Some 
of the workers pay for their lunches while others are given theirs. 

The government assists in our lunch program. Children who are able to 
pay are expected to do so. Those unable to pay are fed without cost. A 
ticket system is used and no one knows who does or who does not pay. 

The food served in the cafeteria is tasty and attractive. It is well pre- 
pared and nourishing. There 
isa variety of foods to fit the 
child’s choice. 

The cafeteria manager, 
kitchen help, teachers and 
pupils work together to make 
this program effective and 
attractive. Day by day 
through the processes of liv- 
ing, our Carrie Stern chil- 
dren and teachers are 
strengthened and made 
happy by their own lunch 
program. Health needs, 
lkarning opportunities, and 
gay occasions are mingled 
ito one. Such a project is 
one of research and plan- 
ning, yet it is within the 
teach of all and it can be 
yours for the wanting. 




























‘Food for Thought’’ 


Miriam L. Shupp 
Principal, Harrison School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


“Food for thought” is both literally and figuratively provided in the 
modern school. In fact, mental nourishment is more effectively assimilated 
when the child’s physical needs have been satisfied. Evolving from a simple 
start on the heels of depression days, the hot lunch program in Harrison 
School is now well established and operating smoothly. 

The project was undertaken to satisfy certain economic needs as well as 
to serve the children. It was begun under the Works Progress Administra- 
tion to assist in consumption and distribution of surplus commodities, but 
primarily as a child-feeding program. The federal agency took the initiative 
in approaching the proper school authorities, and a program was inaugurated 
at Harrison School. This particular school—the only elementary school in 
Cedar Rapids to carry out a hot lunch plan—was chosen for several reasons. 
Besides having facilities for preparing lunches, it had an acute problem in 
feeding the many children who could not go home at noon. A large number of 
children—among them the pupils in the school for the handicapped, which is 
housed in this building—come by bus. Others come distances too far to 
permit their return home for lunch. Many families in the low income 
brackets were unable to provide adequate lunches for their children; and 
working mothers were often unable to be at home at noon. All of these things 
were taken into consideration in establishing the hot lunch service. 

The lunch program is fundamentally a child-feeding program; it is in 
no way a money-making proposition. Government assistance varies from 
year to year; at present seven cents per lunch is received from the govern- 
ment. Free lunches are given to those children who need the assistance; such 
cases are referred to the school by the Nursing Bureau or by the Welfare 
League. Such children are never segregated from the group or made con- 
spicuous in any way. They receive tickets just as do the children who pay; 
they eat in the same lunch room and enjoy the same menus. 

Ticket and book work take a minimum of effort. Each teacher handles 
the lunch ticket sales in her own room, and keeps on a simple form a daily 
record of purchases made. This affords a double check on the report in the 
main office and eliminates errors. The tickets, $1.00 for five lunches, have 
space for five punches. The teacher fills out the grade, date of purchase, and 
name of the child. The ticket is marked P for paid lunches and F for free 
lunches. Adults served by the plan pay at a higher rate than the childrea. 
They use tickets of a different color from the children’s to facilitate the 
keeping of accurate count of adults served, which must be reported ina 
separate list. Everyone turns in his ticket at the door as he enters the 
lunch room. Soon after lunch the office clerk punches the tickets, tabulates 
meals served, and returns tickets to the mail boxes for the various rooms, 
and everything is in order for the next day’s lunch activities. 
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The Harrison population has now become 650, and the average number of 
lunches served daily is about 190. This number reaches 300 in cold and in- 
clement weather. Of necessity some direction must be given to the lunch 
room. There is always a teacher in charge, a duty which rotates among the 
teaching staff and works no hardship on anyone. No attempt is made at 
regimentation. The children go through the line, pick up their plates, and 
go to tables where places are set with silverware, milk, and usually dessert. 
Second helpings are served when quantity of prepared food permits. Before 
leaving the room, the children clear their places and stack their dishes at the 
proper window. The ‘‘controlled freedom’”’ which exists in the lunch room 
requires only that good manners and ordinary rules of politeness be observed. 
The children converse normally, eat happily and heartily, and approach 
the afternoon’s activities with a well-fed look in their eyes. 

So with the hot lunch program firmly established, the school has added 
another to the long list of services it performs for the community. Such a 
service has been a boon to the working mothers who cannot be at home to 
provide lunches for their children, as well as to the pupils who travel long 
distances to school. In many cases the hot lunch program has helped the 
undernourished and underprivileged child to gain a new outlook. Not only 
has there been a definite improvement in the health of the children, but 
they have also done better school work as a result of the hot lunch program. 
Harrison School will certainly corroborate the fact that healthy, happy 
minds and spirits must be housed in healthy, happy bodies. Yes, hot lunches 
are at Harrison to stay. 





School Lunch Service 


R. C. Johnston 
Principal, South Highland School, Birmingham, Alabama 


In thirty years five million warm lunches have been served the chil- 
dren of our school at a cost to the children of just under a half million dollars. 
The cooperation of agencies such as the school board and the parent-teacher 
association has made all of this possible. 

_ In the elementary grades such all-important items as heat, janitor ser- 
vice, gas, electricity, and rent have been borne by the board and not pro- 
tated as extra costs against the school lunch funds. This is a very real 
and generous contribution to child welfare not always fully understood or 
appreciated. 

The point to stress is that the lunch service in our school is accepted on 
the same basis as arithmetic in the fifth grade or playground instruction and 
guidance for any and all grades. It is part and parcel of the day’s training— 
a fundamental of the child’s health education. The only exception is that the 
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lunch room funds (profit, if you like) must provide for the food costs and pay 
wages for the six employees. As the years go by, supplies such as dishes and 
trays, equipment like refrigerators, potato peelers, mixmasters, slicers, steam 
tables—all are bought by the lunch service. 

In a word, our school cafeteria is self-supporting and must remain so. In 
the earlier years, of course, forward-looking patron groups gave much time, 
thought, and donations to the launching of the whole idea of warm food being 
served at school. And where better than right here could a word of praise 
be inserted for these noble souls with a vision? 

For the present, we are using exclusively the entire first floor of a two- 
story brick building separated from the main classrooms but connected ‘with 
them by covered walkways. The space is 35’ by 74’, cross-ventilated and 
kept at all times in finest condition from point of view of cleanliness and 
general sanitation. Public health authorities make periodic inspection and 
reports. At all times a trained dietitian is in charge and the city wide-lunch 
service is under guidance of a supervisor appointed by the superintendent 
of schools. 

“Profit” is not quite the word to use. The idea intended is that the 
services are self-contained, must be self-operating. It is not to make a profit 
but to serve growing boys and girls that the lunch room exists and consumes 
so much of the energy of the school. Under inflated prices, as at present, 
milk and ice cream are being served at less than their wholesale cost. 

In addition to milk, fresh vegetables are prepared and served from steam 
tables. There is always variety of warm foods and fruit—all the good and 
wholesome things which make for a balanced menu, and at a fraction of 
what the same would cost in public restaurants. Coffee, tea and cold drinks 
are not served. 

Our children live within walking distance of the school and many might 
easily have lunch at home, but only four per cent go home. This is something 
of a testimonial for the efficiency of the lunch services at school. 

There are many details which might be of interest to those who desire to 
install a lunch service for the first time. Let just one of them conclude 
this article: we serve all the first and second grade children at 11; all third. 
and fourth grade children at 11:30; fifth and sixth graders at 12:00; seventh 
and eighth graders at 12:30. The art department mounts drawings by the 
children. These drawings are hung in the lunch room and changed from 
time to time. A very large bulletin board carries school news and gossip 
of events for and by the children—all matters of unending interest to the 
pupils using the room. 

I do not see how we could very well do without a school lunch service. 





A Guide to Supervision in the Elementary Schools, by Edwin Hewett Reeder, 
was published in September, 1947, as University of Illinois Bulletin, Volume 45 
No. 7 (Educational Research Circular No. 60). This 70-page bulletin discusses the 
function, nature, and techniques of individual and group supervision. 
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Pershing School Cafeteria 
V. Carl Ilgen 


Principal, Pershing School, University City, Missouri 


The school cafeteria at Pershing School is in its twenty-eighth year. It 
serves an enrollment of 460 pupils and is one of eight public school cafeterias 
ina suburban community of 37,000 people. 

The cafeteria had a very modest but unusual beginning. It was the first 
public school cafeteria in University City and was started during the first 
year of the school’s history. The principal served as purchasing agent of 
all foodstuffs and equipment, planned menus jointly with the cook, banked 
the receipts, paid the bills, and maintained the cafeteria accounts. One 
individual, a cook, was employed and paid from the cafeteria receipts. 
Additional kitchen help was voluntary on the part of mothers, two assisting 
each day for a period of four hours each. The cafeteria was not under the 
supervision of the University City board of education. 

As the local school system expanded, cafeterias were organized in other 
schools and then by board action all cafeterias were placed under its juris- 
diction. Centralized control was inevitable with the growth of the com- 
munity because of its concomitant advantages. A cafeteria manager was 
employed to be responsible for the direction of all cafeterias, menus were 
planned by her for all schools and prepared by trained dietitians in each 
building; voluntary labor was dispensed with and replaced by paid help; 
purchasing of foodstuffs and equipment was done in large quantities to take 
advantage of bulk buying. Clerical care of bills and ledgers was carried on 
by a centralized staff. This eventuated in the elimination of the principal 
as a purchasing agent, menu planner, bookkeeper, etc. His duties became 
supervisory. In University City each principal is absolutely responsible in 
every way for his building. Consequently there is joint cooperation between 
the principal and the cafeteria department to render the best service. 

The food plan inaugurated five years ago and still maintained at Pershing 
School is that of plate lunches sold at a specified price. Last school year 
the price was 25 cents and is being maintained at present. Pershing School 
has no federal subsidization. The plate consists usually of a meat, or meat 
substitute, potatoes and a vegetable, milk and a dessert; the latter varies 
in the form of fruit, pastry or ice cream. 

Pupils pass along a counter guarded by a rail and make payments to a 
teacher who acts as cashier and food checker. Another teacher supervises the 
line in its formation and passing before the counter. 

Two shifts are necessary, one at 11:40 a.M., which accommodates the 
pupils of grades 1, 2 and 3, and another at 12:00, which serves pupils in 
grades 4, 5 and 6. Pupils eat at tables numbered to indicate their room so 
that they may enjoy their lunch with their classmates. Pupils dispose of their 
trays containing empty dishes. Children who bring their lunches and make 
purchases of milk likewise clear tables of the papers, bottles, etc. 
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Teachers of the primary grades are scheduled for cafeteria duty a week 
at a time; one acts as a combination cashier and food checker, the other as 
line supervisor. The former receives her meals free. Student help from the 
sixth grade is used in the kitchen and to help clean tables in the dining hall, 

Pershing School serves approximately 175 pupils a day in clement 
weather and about 300 pupils in inclement weather. Pupils who bring packed 
lunches from home and are privileged to eat in the dining hall augment the 
total by 100 or more when the weather is bad. 

The teachers have a table reserved in the dining hall and subscribe to the 
same plan as the pupils in the matter of food that is provided and in the care 
of tables. 

The summer of 1946 saw a great improvement in the physical appearance 
of the cafeteria at Pershing School. The walls were decorated in pastel 
shades and the ceiling was provided with acoustical material. 





Our School Cafeteria 


G. A. Barner, Reporter, and M. A. Allen, Principal 
W. H. Crogman School, Atlanta, Georgia 


The school lunch program developed by the State Department of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the Food Distribution Administration, school 
officials, parents, teachers and children is one of the most important operat- 
ing factors in the W. H. Crogman School. 

Health more than any other factor except mental ability determines 
the quality of school work which a pupil does. If children are to grow 
properly, be healthy and develop normally in every way, they must have 
nourishing food. Our school lunch program is operated for the purpose of: 


1. Improving the genera! health of our boys and girls. 

2. Developing desirable food habits in our children and indirectly improving food 
habits in all members of the family. 

3. Developing an appreciation and understanding of the types of food necessary to 
meet nutritional needs of children. 

4. Providing a situation in which the eating of food is a definite part of each child's 
complete school day. 5 

5. Developing an appreciation of the importance of cleanliness in selecting, storing, 
preparing, and serving food. 


Adequate space is provided at our school for preparing and serving food 
to the children. We have a spacious dining room with thirteen screened 
windows which afford plenty of light and air. The seating capacity is about 
two hundred, with fifty tables and two hundred chairs. In addition, we have 
small tables and chairs to accommodate the kindergarten children. Curtains 
printed in gay colors are at the windows, while pictures decorate the walls. 
There is also in the dining room a three-compartment electric ice coolet 
from which milk is served daily. 
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The kitchen, which adjoins the dining room, occupies a space equally 
large. We are proud of our equipment: a steam table almost the length of 
the room, two electric stoves covered with a galvanized hood, an electric 
window fan, three porcelain cooking tables, an electric potato peeler, and 
three sinks. An electric booster burner under one of the sinks keeps the 
temperature of the water at 150°. A wooden thermometer is used to test 
the water at all times. There is a pantry with many shelves for dishes, silver, 
and kitchen utensils. A large electric refrigerator occupies one corner of this 
pantry. Another small room provides adequate space for storage of staples, 
perishables, and equipment. The dressing room for the cafeteria personnel 
adjoins this storage room. 

Our cafeteria staff consists of three cooks who prepare the meals daily. 
Preparation begins at 7:00 A.M. when the personnel arrive for work, and 
the meals are ready for serving at 11:00 A.M. We begin with the kinder- 
garten children and serve continuously through the seventh grade. This takes 
about two hours, depending upon the number served. 

When the children are dismissed from the classroom to go to bench, 
they are given the opportunity to wash their hands. A hostess receives the 
children when they enter the kitchen and directs them to the steam table. 
Here each child secures a tray, silver and napkin, and picks up his plate 
which has been served by a cook. As the child enters the dining room, the 
cashier (seated at cash register) receives his money. Another hostess serves 
the child his milk from the ice cooler and directs him to his seat. Upon 
completion of the meal each child carries his tray to the kitchen window 
and removes any leftovers from his plate into a receptacle that has been 
placed there for that purpose. 

All students, whether they purchase a hot lunch or not, are encouraged to 
eat in the cafeteria. This helps the child to enjoy and digest his lunch in 
a peaceful atmosphere and also protects the school grounds from bits of 
paper and rubbish. 

The cafeteria is well managed. The cashier and hostesses serving the 
younger children go on duty at 11:00 A.M. and work until 12:30. The 
second group goes on duty at 12:30 and works until the remaining children 
have been served. A check is made to see if there are any leftover dinners 
or milk. If so, they are served to the children. The teachers serving are 
usual Swing teachers and are free from teaching duties at the time they 
are in the cafeteria. 

An important factor in the operation of the cafeteria is that of serving 
free lunches. Between forty and fifty children receive free lunches daily. 
Names are submitted by the teacher, an investigation is made, after which 
the names are approved for the free lunch list. 

Our cafeteria operates in the same way as does any other eating establish- 
ment. It is inspected at regular intervals by Health officers. At present we 
have an “‘A”’ rating which we intend to keep. Our cooks are required to have 
health cards. Every six months after the card has been issued, a check is 
made as a safety measure. 
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We serve Type A lunch with milk. Such a lunch is sold at a minimum 
price of twenty cents. The same lunch without milk costs fifteen cents, 
Milk alone may be purchased also. Donated surpluses and reimbursement 
by the federal government make it possible for us to operate. 

Menus for the week are sent out from the central office by the Supervisor 
of School Cafeterias. The following is a typical menu for one week: 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
Blackeyed Peas Salisbury Steak Broiled Link Sausage 
Rutabaga Turnips Mashed Potatoes Baked Potato 
Cole Slaw Pineapple or Pear Salad Spiced Apples 
Ice Cream Buns Hot Biscuits 
Corn Muffins 
Thursday Friday 

Chicken & Noodles or Rice Vegetable Soup 

String Beans Saltines or Muffins 

Orange Gelatin with Banana Pudding 

Custard Sauce 
Corn Muffins 


A daily report is kept of all receipts and expenditures. On the first of 
each month a report compiled by the secretary is sent to the State office and 
by the tenth (after reconciliation of bank statement) a report is sent to 
the Director of Audits and Property. Under the present administration we 
have operated successfully for three years without a deficit. We hope to 
continue giving our boys and girls a well-rounded lunch of nourishing foods 
at school every day. 





A Noon Luncheon Program 


Lloyd McLaughlin, Principal, and Alise Jensen, Teacher in Charge 
Ferry School, Grand Haven, Michigan 


Prior to 1943 no definitely organized plan of eating was followed im 
Ferry Elementary School. The present lunch program began in the 1943-44 
school year, and little by little the method we now use for handling our 
people has evolved. In this article the plan to be described is the one used 
during the 1946-47 school year. 

Ferry School has a very small kitchen and no cafeteria. There has never 
been a hot lunch provided, although the P.T.A. mothers have discussed 
providing such a lunch. In the building were thirteen regular teachers; 
six special teachers, who also worked in two other buildings; one office gitl, 
part time; and two janitors. The principal taught a full day. The building 
was used daily by 425 to 450 boys and girls. Of this number, 40 to 70 young 
people ate in the school during the noon period. 

Those boys and girls who desired to eat their lunch at school had to 
qualify for the privilege: 
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They had to live more than six blocks from the school (changed to eight this year). 
A letter was sent home to the parents to secure their consent. 

The letter asked for information as to why the child must eat at school, whether it 
was to be every day or just during stormy weather. 


Special reasons for eating in school received particular attention from the teacher in 
charge of the noon luncheon program. 


1. 
2. 
3, 
4. 


When the letters were returned they were given to the teacher responsible 
for the program. Each child’s name was entered on a 3 X 5 card along with 
the information secured from the parents. If for some reason the parent’s 
letter was obscure or not satisfactory, the teacher talked personally with the 
parent. The names of all the children whose letters were accepted were 
placed in a small file for ready reference. 

The teacher in charge of the noon luncheon program had the responsi- 
bility for the success of this program. It was she who made up the noon duty 
schedule for the teachers, each teacher assuming full charge of the building 
once every twelve days. She also sent out the letters, received the complaints, 
kept the file up to date, and ironed out the daily problems which arose. 
The teacher-schedule was flexible enough to allow for teachers’ appoint- 
ments and emergencies, if there were conflicts with the schedule. The lunch 
room schedule was posted in each room so that the boys and girls had access 
to it. 

Every day the lunch room changed. It was always held in the room of the 
teacher whose turn it was to be on duty. The boys and girls went to this 
room prepared to eat, and later to go out of doors if the weather permitted 
or to the gym if it did not. The janitor swept the lunch room after the boys 
and girls had left to relax or play. 

In the file, along with the names of those having permission to eat in 
school, was a set of rules agreed upon by the faculty as a whole. Each teacher 


on duty was asked to carry out the luncheon program in a manner conform- 
ing to the following suggestions: 


1, See that the children enter the lunch room with washed hands. 

2. Return thanks before eating. 

3, All remain in the room until 12:20 p.m. 

4, Take roll, using the card file as reference. 

5. See that all lunch pails are taken to a central room before the children leave the 
building. 

See that children stay out of the building until 1:05 p.m. unless they have special 
permission. 


Take children to the gymnasium on rainy days. (Games have been provided.) 


6. 


7. 


This program was not perfect and did not work unless each teacher 
cooperated with the person in charge for the day. The teachers were asked 
toremind their pupils to note where the lunch room was for the day, to wash, 
to get their wraps, to get their lunch, to take with them any other items 
they might need. To allow the teacher on duty some relaxation, and a chance 
to be near the office for emergencies, all the people who entered the building 
had to come in the door near the office. The first-aid supplies were kept in 
the clinic room near the office. This centralizing of all activities from 12:20 
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to 1:05 through one door has solved many a vexatious and nerve-wracking 
problem. 

One teacher was able to handle our noon luncheon program last 
year with a minimum of friction, following the above plan. Some new 
problems that face us this year might be mentioned. With double the number 
of people staying to eat, the room for lunch—being a different one each day— 
often hasn’t the number of chairs needed. Consequently, we must either 
put up tables in the gym and eat there, or have two rooms in use with several 
teachers helping. A third possibility has been suggested by the teacher in 
charge of this program. During the worst winter days she has volunteered 
to be responsible for the second room daily. 

When seventy people used the gym, it was difficult for one teacher to 
handle the situation and control the front door and the office at one and the 
same time. This year we will have nearly one hundred to care for each day. 

To prevent the number of children from increasing regularly each day, 
it is necessary to keep in constant touch with mothers who wish to use the 
school as a place to leave their children when they go visiting or shopping. 
If a parent meets our requirements for sending children to school with 
lunches, we try to be as reasonable as the situation warrants. In most in- 
stances, when the parent knows the facts, we have splendid cooperation. 

Most of the success for this program as outlined is due to the careful 
planning and constant checking of the teacher in charge. Her job, even s0, 
would be impossible if it were not for a staff eager to cooperate in the ways 
which make for as pleasant a noon hour as possible for all concerned. 





Our School Cafeteria Plan 


Louis A. Cook, Jr. 
Principal, James A. Garfield School, Long Beach, California 


The administration and supervision of two separate cafeterias in an 
elementary school with an enrollment of 1600 children present many prob- 
lems. Were it not for the fact that in Long Beach, California, our school 
cafeterias are operated under the general supervision of our Cafeteria De- 
partment, it would certainly be the straw that broke the principal's back. 
Inasmuch as the Long Beach plan with its use of a “central kitchen” has 
many unique aspects, it may be of interest to describe it. 

Headed by a full-time Director of Cafeterias and two full-time dietitians, 
our Cafeteria Department is responsible for the over-all supervision and 
administration of twenty-three cafeterias in elementary schools, eight in 
junior high schools, three in senior high schools, one in the City College, 
making a total of thirty-five individual cafeteria units. 

The Director and her staff are responsible for (a) purchase, (b) prepara 
tion of menus and preparation of all food served in the school cafeterias, 
(c) employment and supervision of all cafeteria department personnel, and 
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(d) under accounting office supervision, the receipt and disbursement of 
all cafeteria funds. 

The department operates a ‘‘central kitchen’’ which supplies the indi- 
vidual units with all needed materials—many of them pre-cooked for the 
serving of approximately 8000 meals daily. The daily “‘hot dish” is prepared 
at the central kitchen, then delivered to the schools on schedule. 

Materials for salads are delivered to the individual cafeterias to be pre- 
pared by the personnel. Vegetables, if canned, are warmed at the schools; if 
fresh, they are usually prepared at the individual cafeterias. 

Menus for the system are uniform for each segmment—elementary and 
secondary. As a convenience to parents, the local newspaper prints the menu 
for the elementary schools each Sunday morning. Mothers are informed in 
this way of the cafeteria menus for their children for the coming week. 


This has proved to be very helpful. The elementary school menu for the 
week of October 6-10 is typical. 











ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MENU TRAY LUNCH OCTOBER 6-10, 1947 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Spanish Rice Chopped Steak Roast Beef Konkee Escalloped 
over Mashed Hash with Noodles Frankfurters 
Potatoes Gravy and Potatoes 
Buttered Buttered Lettuce and Pineapple Buttered 
String Beans Spinach Tomato Salad Cole Slaw Peas 
Apricot Carrot and Applesauce Vanilla Fruit Gelatin 
Halves Raisin Salad Pudding 
¥% Whole Wheat 4% Whole Wheat % Whole Wheat 44 Whole Wheat )% Raisin Bread 
Sandwich Sandwich Sandwich Sandwich Sandwich 
Milk Milk Milk Milk Milk 





The above items make up the Elementary School Children’s Lunch—25 cents. 





A LA CARTE 
A la Carte Items May Be Purchased by, Children Only After They Have Purchased the 
Tray Lunch. 
Vegetable Beef Noodle Bean and Chicken Soup Cream of 
Soup Soup Bacon Soup Tomato Soup 
Asparagus Orange and Sliced Tomato Chopped Spinach Peach and Cottage 
Salad Grapefruit Salad and Egg Salad Cheese Salad 


Salad 





Milk, orange juice and ice cream are sold every day. 


A la carte prices: Soup, 10 cents; hot dish, 12 cents; vegetable, 7 cents; salad, 12 cents; 
dessert, 10 cents; fresh fruit, 8 cents. 





Operation of the individual cafeterias is a joint responsibility of principal 
and cafeteria manager, the latter working under the jurisdiction of the 
Director of Cafeterias. In general, the responsibilities of the Department are 
confined to the kitchen and serving counter. The school, on its part, assumes 
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responsibility for the conduct of the children while in the cafeteria. Matters 
which involve city-wide cafeteria problems in the elementary schools are 
handled by the Cafeteria Committee of the Elementary Principals’ Club 
working in cooperation with the Director of Cafeterias. 

Although there are some disadvantages in a central kitchen system of 
cafeteria operation (for example, lack of variety in kinds of hot dishes 
offered), the advantages seem to outweigh the disadvantages. Economies 
can be effected in food purchase and preparation. Trained personnel can be 
available to supervise the efficient and sanitary preparation of food. Equip. 
ment and services can be standardized. Finances can be handled directly 
by the Cafeteria Department without the attention of the principal. Last 
but not least, rather than oversee administrative details related to the 
cafeterias—for which he is not well trained and for which he has inadequate 
time—the principal can devote his time and energy to improving the pro- 
gram of his school by using the cafeteria as a means of relating health in- 
struction in the classroom to the formation of good food selection and eating 
habits in the cafeteria. 





Keep Chese Dates Open for 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 
February 21-26, 1948 





Tentative Program of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 





Monday, February 23, 8:00 A.M. 
ACQUAINTANCE BreakrastT, Belvedere Room, Traymore Hotel 


Monday, February 23, 2:30 P.M. 
INTERNATIONAL Hour *° 


Tuesday, February 24, 2:30 P.M. 
Pane. Discussion 
What Makes a Good Elementary School from 
the Supervisory Viewpoint? 
Wednesday, February 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Jornt Session wiTtH A.A.S.A. 
Education for All American Children 


Watch for complete details in 


February THE Nationat ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 


————— 
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School Lunchroom Unifies the Community 


Victor E. Leonard 


Pleasant Valley School, Groton, Connecticut 


Educators often complain of the lack of community spirit in their rela- 
tionship with parents; sometimes the public is antagonistic to school policies. 
When such an undesirable situation exists, it must be eliminated. This can 
be accomplished by the utilization of ideas that will arouse the interest and 
cooperation of the parents. Many school administrators have taken advan- 
tage of natural activities of the school in enlisting the support of the people 
of the community. Once the town is aroused to a definite need, the battle is 
almost won. A quick follow-up will insure intensified support of the parents. 
The school lunchroom offers a fine opportunity to enlist the aid of the 
mothers and fathers. 

Our school has initiated a school hot lunch program this year. Of the 
need for such a program, there was no question. Our school is located in an 
area that is not easily accessible. This has meant that the children had to 
eat cold sandwiches daily, or walk home during treacherous weather. 

We were faced with many handicaps. The school and parents decided to 
act on the matter, and take steps to remedy the state of affairs. The president 
of the Parent-Teacher Association (a man) appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the problem. The committee, composed of parents and the school prin- 
cipal, set up the problem before the P. T. A. 

The Superintendent of Schools gave unlimited cooperation to the project. 
He contacted the State Program and was able to enroll our school in the 
program. The home economics teacher advised the group on the necessary 
equipment to be purchased. The P. T. A. gave the necessary funds to start 
the program. The local Red Cross has promised aid in the purchase of other 
necessities. All community agencies have cooperated in the new program. 

The next step was to secure the assistance of mothers as volunteer 
workers. A chairman was appointed and a meeting was called, to which 
twenty-five mothers responded. This was a great boost to the morale of the 
committee. A schedule was arranged whereby three mothers report daily as 
volunteer workers. They assist from 10:30 in the morning until 1:00 p.m. 
Two paid workers were hired—they too have children in the school. The 
parents donated funds and foods to help start the hot lunch program. The 
men aided in the procuring of equipment. 

The program has been in operation since the opening of school, and it is 
very successful. More than 150 youngsters are served daily. Menus are 
announced a week prior to their service and the children pay for the lunches 
on each Friday preceding the week they desire the lunches. This allows the 
cook ample time to buy the food and to know how many are to be served. 

We feel that the hot lunch program in the elementary school is highly 
satisfactory and is of benefit to the school and the community, especially in 
the following ways: 
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It brings mothers into closer affiliation with the school. 

It interests the fathers in school life. 

It develops harmony in the community. 

It teaches the children the importance of living together. 

It enhances the teaching of proper eating habits, and etiquette. 


YP EPS 


The affiliation with the school gives the mothers an insight into the school 
interests. It affords them the chance to notice the organization and admin- 
istration of the school, and how their cooperation is needed. 

The solicitation of aid from the fathers gives them a feeling that they are 
wanted. This feeling of need will increase their realization of what the school 
is attempting to accomplish. 

Mothers at work in the school lunchroom create a unity that is necessary 
in every school. Their efforts are an indication of achievement, and this 
attitude will permeate their entire relationship with the school. The time is 
ripe for better understanding of the schools by the parents. Teacher shortages 
and crowded classrooms need to be noticed by the people. This will result 
in the approval of higher salaries and better conditions in our schools. 

Children derive many benefits from the lunchroom program. First, it 
helps them become cognizant of the value of eating well-balanced meals. 
Eating with others teaches them the importance of proper table manners. 
Ample time is allowed for the meals, which makes them conclude that it is 
beneficial from a health standpoint to eat unhurriedly. The children who eat 
the lunches are more than satisfied with the new program. 

Teachers are able to correlate the program with their teaching. Sources 
of foods, health habits, menus, proper etiquette, are all incorporated in the 
curriculum. The practical application of these subjects acts as ideal motiva- 
tion. 

In the final analysis, the elementary school lunchroom is a definite asset 
to any school. It has become the best unifying agent in our experience. The 
parents, teachers, and children have given it wholehearted support. The 
cooperative spirit has extended throughout the community. Education has 
applied a practical everyday procedure to a worthy school activity. 





Principles Governing School Lunches' 


The Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education affirms the 
following fundamental principles governing the school lunch: 


1. That the school lunch, contributing as it does to the child’s nutrition, is a fundamental 
factor in the general health of that individual and, therefore, necessarily becomes a part 
of the school health program and, therefore, of the educational program as a whole. 

2. The school lunch inevitably contributes positively or negatively to the child’s education 
and, therefore, constitutes a vital part of the child’s educational experience. 

1The Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education (National Education Association and American 
Medical Association) at its 1945 meeting in Chicago adopted this statement of principles and the one on sai 
tary requirements, and authorized their publication. The chairman of the committee is Thurman B. Rice, M.D. 


State Board of Health, Indianapolis, Indiana; the secretary is W. W. Bauer, M. D., 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


——— 
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3. Since many pupils, especially in rural areas served by consolidated schools, live too far 
from school to go home for lunch, and many children of working parents eat lunch away 
from home, the school lunch occupies a place of great importance. 

4. The school lunch should be planned primarily for its nutritional and educational signifi- 
cance and should not be used as means of making profit for the school or for a conces- 
sionnaire. In some instances where children cannot pay the full cost of their lunch, ar- 
rangements must be made for feeding certain children free. In other instances all children 
may have to be fed at a deficit which may have to be met from outside funds or by the 
utilization of available foods (surplus, or donations) for which no payment in cash needs 
to be made. 

5. Because of its nutritional and educational implications the school lunch should emphasize 
foods of fundamental nutritional importance. Candies and soft drinks are not in them- 
selves objectionable unless emphasized at the expense of basic foods or unless they are 
exploited for profit. 

6. The sanitation of the school lunch is important because of the immediate harm that can 
result from contaminated, spoiled or infected food. Even when no demonstrable catas- 
trophe occurs, the slovenly or unsanitary handling of food is an unfavorable educational 
experience for those who participate in the serving or consumption of food under unsatis- 
factory or other undesirable conditions. The sanitary requirements for school lunches 
have been set forth by the Joint Committee in another publication entitled ‘‘Sanitary 
Requirements for School Lunches.”’ 

. In view of the educational significance of the school lunch, the Joint Committee believes 
that regardless of the source of funds, food supplies or other contributions, the adminis- 
tration of the school lunch program should be a function of the department of education, 
with sanitary supervision by the department of health. Financial aid from outside sources 
should be made available under conditions which do not interfere with local control of 
the projects to meet local needs. 

8, Every advantage should be taken of technical assistance available, from state or federal 
sources if such technical assistance is not available locally. Continuous efforts are neces- 
sary to provide more trained persons for work in connection with school lunches. 

9. The popular principle of a hot dish with the school lunch does not in itself assure a 
significant contribution to the child’s nutrition unless the hot dish is composed of foods 
which tend to make a balanced diet when eaten in conjunction with the customary box 
or pail lunch, consisting of sandwiches and dessert. In certain localities and at certain 
times of the year a fruit or vegetable salad would be far more valuable than merely 
serving a hot dish. 


~ 


Sanitary Requirements for School Lunches 


Lunchroom directors, principals and school physicians or health officers 
should work together to see that sanitary measures are watched and thus 
prevent the spread of disease through foods. 

The school lunch serves an extremely important purpose from the stand- 
point of nutrition and practical health education. Such being the case, the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education calls attention to certain 
protective sanitary measures, knowing that the carrying out of these meas- 
ures will help avoid sickness resulting from contaminated food. The following 
recommendations concerning lunchroom personnel and equipment are made: 


1. All persons employed in the lunchroom must be scrupulously clean in person and attire. 
They should be required to submit to health examinations or procedures which the 
health or school authorities may see fit to require. 

2. The lunchroom and kitchen must be clean and as well equipped as it is possible to expect 
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under the existing circumstances in the particular school, bearing in mind the fact that 
many schools which are poorly equipped are in very special need of school lunches from 
the standpoint of nutrition and education. 

. There must be present and in constant use the following equipment: a stove of such 
capacity as will furnish abundant heat for heating large amounts of water; a sufficient 
supply of soap or detergent; facilities for washing dishes in water sufficiently hot (115 F, 
to 120 F.) to scald them with water over 170 F. and to allow them to dry without wiping; 
a supply of dishes and utensils sufficient to permit good practice in the handling of food; 
a clean, tight cupboard for the storage of dishes and utensils used in cooking; a supply 
of kitchen linen or its paper substitute great enough to permit sanitary handling of the 
food; and an icebox or refrigerator. Where no refrigeration is provided, perishable food 
left over should be disposed of. 

. Food low in price is permissible, but it must not be fermented, decomposed, frostbitten, 
unclean or of unsanitary quality. 

Milk should be pasteurized. If unpasteurized, it should be boiled on the premises, 
If powdered milk is used, it must be mixed with safe water within an hour or two of the 
time it is to be used. 

Home-canned fruits are safe, but home-canned meats and vegetables may be used 
only after being boiled for 15 minutes after removing from the can and without tasting, 
In the absence of satisfactory refrigeration, ‘“‘leftovers’’ are never to be carried over to 
the next day; food prepared must be eaten, sent home with the children, or put in the 
garbage the same day it is prepared. 

Day-old products are not to be used if there is any ingredient which is capable of 
spoilage or fermentation This precaution is particularly needed with products containing 
cream fillings, meringues, custards or non-acid dressings, such as salads made with 
mayonnaise, Hollandaise cream or cooked dressing: for example, potatoes, chicken, 
fish, eclairs, cream-puffs or other cream-filled bakery goods; hash or other ground and 
leftover meat dishes, except smoked or cured meats. 

. The housekeeping of the lunchroom and the kitchen must be above criticism. Particular 
attention should be given to the exclusion of flies, rats, mice, roaches and other vermin. 
Food must be kept in closed, dust-proof and vermin-proo‘ containers. Similar containers 
must be provided for disposal of garbage. Garbage should be wrapped if local ordinances 
so provide. 

. The personnel and equipment must be under the daily supervision of some responsible 
person trained for such work—school physician or school nurse, principal or home 
economics teacher, or representative of the health department—who will have authority 
to order the abatement of a condition which may be dangerous This responsible person 
shall decide whether a lunchroom worker is or is not fit to work on any given day. He 
shall take into consideration the following points and such others as seem pertinent or 
necessary to insure safety to the persons eating the school lunch: 


(a) Is the worker clean in person and clothing? Are hands clean and nails well trimmed 
and clean? Is the hair covered by an appropriate hair net or cap? Does the worker 
wash hands immediately before handling food and after use of the toilet? 

(b) Is there suspicion that the worker is suffering from some communicable disease? 
If so, he should be examined by a physician or health officer who, in turn, should 
inform the administrative head of the school regarding the possible transmission of 
disease. He should not be permitted to return to work after sickness or absence of 
undetermined cause until seen by a physician. 

(c) Is there any skin disease or discharging wound? ; 

(d) Is there any infectious disease, such as scarlet fever, in the home of the worker? 

(e) Does the worker cover the nose and mouth when coughing or sneezing and wash 
hands after using handkerchief? 

(f) Does the worker exercise care in handling food, food utensils and containers? 


The close cooperation of lunchroom directors, principals and school 
physicians or health officers is required if school eating places are to be safe. 
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News From the Field 














Southern States 


Alabama. Last spring W. M. McCall provided us with a summary of a 
three-year program with rural teachers. His report arrived too late to be 
used in the last news report of last year, so we are entering it here. 

For three summers, the county supervisor and a group of teachers have 
engaged in a workshop at State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. This 
group has been composed largely of young teachers who hold emergency 
certificates. The first summer the group worked as a county unit with the 
help of the training school director and her staff. We observed good class- 
room teaching in the training school, and discussed what we saw in relation 
to our county program. Our schedule also called for one college course. When 
we returned for the second workshop, two other county groups joined us. All 
members came together at intervals, but most of the time was spent on the 
development of individual county programs. Last summer four large county 
groups participated in the workshop. The entire body of one hundred mem- 
bers worked as a single unit. The workshop program was planned around 
Resource Education, but different phases of the school program were studied. 
A situation conducive to balanced living and learning was provided. 

Learning took many forms. Trips were made to farms, forests, and Wilson 
Dam; films were shown; books were examined; and discussions and lectures 
were centered upon Resource Education. Group work was carried on in the 
areas of science, music, language, reading, arts and crafts, social develop- 
ment, and physical education. Sufficient time was allowed for recreational 
activities. 

The workshop was steered by a general coordinator, four county super- 
visors, an arts and crafts specialist, and three training school supervisors. 
A large number of outside specialists contributed valuable help to specific 
phases of the work. 

These workshop experiences have helped us: 

. To develop better professional attitudes. 

. To develop plans for the next year’s work. 

. To develop leaders for our county in-service program. 

. To become acquainted with consultants who may render assistance in our county 
in-service program. 

. To become acquainted with films and reading materials relative to Resource 
Education. 

6. To arrange inter-visitation with other counties which participated in the work- 

shops. 

Arkansas. A Child-Study Workshop was held at the University of Ar- 
kansas August 11-29 under the direction of Dr. Ruth Tiedeman. The project 
was a joint effort of the University, the State Department of Education, and 
the Elementary School Council, and was financed in part by a grant from 
the General Education Board. The program of the American Council on 


He Ww door 
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Education in this field was studied and an adaptation of it was worked out 
for Arkansas. The participation of state colleges and local districts is assured, 

Mississippi. During the months of June and July, an educational confer. 
ence or workshop was held. There were about forty elementary supervisors, 
principals, and classroom teachers. Negroes were in attendance and were 
assigned to the various committees. In addition to this number, specialists 
from the educational departments of twelve publishing houses were invited, 
The material prepared covered all the subject fields in the elementary course 
of study. It was prepared to take care of the very poorest and best teachers 
in all the schools. We hope to be ready to distribute it to the teachers soon, 
The very interesting feature of this program was the cooperation and work- 
ing together of the White and Negro groups on the same committees. The 
program was sponsored by the State Department of Education. 

North Carolina. | think perhaps the most significant recent development 
in elementary education is the study which is being sponsored by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. As you no doubt know, 
the General Education Board is financing the project and first phases of the 
study will be directed toward curriculum and teacher training. We have 
asked Dr. James E. Hillman, Director of our Division of Professional Serv- 
ice, to head the North Carolina Committee on Elementary Education which 
will cooperatively direct.and plan the study in our state. 

We also look with a great deal of favor upon the work which has been 
done by the Southern States Work Conference on Educational Problems. 
The bulletin, Improving the Elementary Schools, which was prepared by this 
Conference, is a definite contribution to the field of elementary education. 

The newest and perhaps the most needed organization in our midst is the 
Council on Elementary Education of the Southern Region. Just as other 
southern states, North Carolina is setting up a council which will have as its 
purpose the recognition and the promotion of promising practices in elemen- 
tary education. 

South Carolina. South Carolina is taking a forward step in education this 
year. A recent act of the General Assembly makes provision for one teacher- 
helper in each of the fourteen Judicial Districts of the state. With the assist- 
ance of his staff, State Superintendent of Education Jesse T. Anderson has 
appointed fourteen outstanding persons to fill these positions. These teacher- 
helpers will work under the direction of the Director of Instruction in the 
State Department of Education and in cooperation with the county superin- 
tendents in each district. 

During the three weeks from August 11 to August 29, the University of 
South Carolina conducted an intensive training program for the teacher 
helpers under the direction of Dr. R. E. Jaggers, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Kentucky, assisted by Dr. Mary L. Grau, Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Towson, Maryland. 

Texas. Miss Edgar Ellen Wilson has provided the following resumé of 
progress as observed by the State Department of Education: 

During the past ten years the total number of our school districts in the 


——— 
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state has been reduced considerably, due to consolidations, etc. Some four- 
teen years ago we had 7,000 districts operating schools in Texas. Our latest 
figures on this show that we now have a total of 5,360 districts operating 
schools, and during the past year this number has been reduced considerably; 
however, we do not have the exact figures compiled. 

Our last accounting shows that we have 2,703 Common School Districts 
and 973 Independent School Districts in operation. We had 3,298 white 
elementary school buildings with an 8-year elementary program, and 508 
white elementary school buildings with a 6-year elementary program. We 
had 1,592 colored elementary school buildings with a 6-year elementary 
program. The total number of these two classes of elementary schools will be 
reduced when our next figures are compiled, due to the fact that many 
consolidations have already taken place this year. However, I think that the 
above indicates that we do have a definite trend for the reduction of the 
number of school districts in the state and, of course, our elementary schools 
have been affected by this reduction more than the other schools because the 
majority of the consolidations have taken place in the elementary schools 
in our Common School Districts. 

Our last figures show that we have approximately 23,358 white and 
4,765 colored teachers in the elementary schools. The teacher situation has 
improved considerably over last year, though a number of school districts 
have had difficulty in finding fully qualified teachers. The majority of ele- 
mentary schools have been able to secure teachers that meet the require- 
ments of the State Accrediting Committee. The State School Superintendent 
has had to give special emergency permits to only a few schools. One step in 
progress that we have definitely made is that 7¢ 7s now required that all rural 
schools that expect to be accredited must operate nine months. 

There has been more interest this year in the evaluation of the elementary 
school than there has been at any previous time. We are anxious to get the 
self-evaluation of the elementary schools made during the present school 
year if it is possible. 

We are continuing to get some elementary courses of study printed, and 
this will continue during the year. We hope to get our teachers supplied with 
a copy of this bulletin sometime during the year. 

The Southern States Elementary Work Conference Committee that met 
in Daytona Beach, Florida, last June completed its study and made its 
report to the Southern States group. A handbook entitled Improving the 
Elementary Schools in the Southern States was prepared for distribution by 
this committee. Since the committee had completed its official obligation to 
the Southern States Work Conference, it was decided that it would be well 
to have a Permanent Elementary Council established in each state, the 
membership of these councils to be named by the respective State School 
Superintendent and Executive Secretary of the State Teachers Association. 
A Texas Council has been organized and a meeting will be held in the early 
part of the school year. 

Virginia. Mr. Orville W. Wake provided the following item of interest: 
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A conference of the principals of elementary schools having seven or more 
teachers was held at the Natural Bridge Hotel in April, 1947. Dr. Louis E. 
Armstrong of George Peabody College served as consultant. The theme of 
the conference was ‘‘The Role of the Principal in the Good Elementary 
School.’ Groups worked on problems dealing with ways in which the prin- 
cipal gives democratic leadership in planning the school program, studying 
children, providing a well-rounded program of instruction, and promoting 
the professional growth of the school staff. 


Other conferences were held during the school year by supervisors and | 


visiting teachers. 
—HEnry J. Orto 
University of Texas 


Far Western States 


In this area, significant professional progress is being achieved through 
the leadership of principals’ organizations at the state level. The annual 
conference of the Oregon Elementary Principals’ Association this year 
marked the completion of a year of study on the problem of public relations. 
Three recommendations came out of the study as a guide to future action. 
First, it was recommended that each school district establish a fund in the 
annual budget for the interpretation of the schools to the public. Secondly, it 
was recommended that districts or areas with more than 100,000 persons 
maintain a public relations head. The final recommendation was that the 
Oregon Education Association provide a full time public relations officer. 

The Oregon Elementary Principals’ Association has been instrumental in 
bringing the city superintendents, county superintendents, high school prin- 
cipals, junior high school principals and elementary school principals to- 
gether into a State Administrators’ Association. Melvin F. Moore, past 
president of: the Oregon Elementary Principals’ Association, has been 
elected president of the new association for this year. 

Ralph L. Hudson, president of the Washington Principals’ Association, 
reports the completion of a survey of the duties, professional training, com- 
munity responsibilities and salaries of elementary principals of the State of 
Washington. The study was made by a representative group of elementary 
principals working with Dr. Allan Ross of Western Washington College of 
Education. The results of the study are being used to improve the profes 
sional training of elementary principals and as a guide to the association for 
increasing the effectiveness of the principal in the performance of his duties 

The annual conference of the Washington Principals’ Association this 
year was devoted to an analysis of the duties of the elementary principal 
Some common understandings and methods of procedure were developed in 
the areas of principal-teacher cooperation, human relationships, administra 
tive relationships, and methods of school planning. W. Virgil Smith, Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Instruction and Curriculum Research, Seattle 
School District, was the principal speaker of the conference. 
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In the far western states, legislation affecting the school program has 
assumed great importance this year. Legislation providing for the distribu- 
tion of the $160,000,000 annual state appropriation for public schools has 
been enacted by the California State Legislature. Elementary education has 
been considerably strengthened by such provisions as the following: (1) 
school districts having the smaller amounts of assessed per capita wealth 
are to receive larger state apportionments; (2) provision has been made for 
special funds for handicapped children; (3) children’s absences due to illness 
are no longer to be counted for purposes of apportionment; (4) kindergartens 
are to be included for state support; (5) provision of funds K&s been made for 
supervision and other school services to be administered by counties; 
(6) $20,000,000 of surplus state funds have been allocated to financially 
distressed districts for necessary school buildings; and (7) ten days minimum 
annual sick leave, cumulative to forty days, has been established for all 
teachers of California public schools. . 

The Oregon State Legislature has passed legislation designed to improve 
school standards on a statewide basis. By the new legislation, schools are 
required to meet certain basic standards to qualify for financial aid under 
the state support law. The Oregon Elementary Principals’ Association con- 
tributed to the initial planning and final adoption of this legislation. 

—PavuL R. HANNA 
RODERICK G. LANGSTON 
Stanford University, California 


oe te Sae 
In Memoriam 


Cur National Department pays tribute to those fellow workers who have 
left our midst during the year 1947: 
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Dorothy A. Allard Katherine McAuliffe 

Reading, Massachusetts Pilottown, Louisiana 

David Ray Arnold Maude McBroom 

Santa Catalina Island, California lowa City, lowa 

Harold V. Baker Jane A. Murphy 

New Rochelle, New York Stamford, Connecticut 

Ferdinand L. Beck Mrs. Ethel K. Newell 

Linden, New Jersey Omaha, Nebraska 

Ray A. Bixler Leon L. Perry 

Chicago, Illinois Washington, D. C. . 
William F. Halloran E. Ruth Pyrtle 

Elizabeth, New Jersey Lincoln, Nebraska 

Isidore Kayfetz Sherwood D. Shankland 

Jamaica, New York Washington, D. C. 

Maud A: Mathews Charles B. Swift 

Fall River, Massachusetts Snyder, New York 
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A Statement of Philosophy 


Juliette V. Phifer 
Graduate student, School of Education, New York University, New York 


This is in response to the request, ‘‘Submit a statement of your philos. 
ophy of education as it refers to the elementary department, the duties which 
you feel should be those of an elementary principal, and the relationship of 
a school to its community.” 

Volumes an@volumes have been written on the subject of a philosophy 
of education, the duties of the elementary school principal, and community. 
school relationships. These are all important subjects and deserve unlimited 
consideration. I have read much of the current literature dealing with these 
aspects of education. The reading has covered material that may be classed 
as conservative and that may be called progressive. While I do not wholly 
agree with one or the other point of view, my philosophy of education has 
evolved from analyzing this cross section of accumulated thought in addition 
to my twenty years of service in the field of elementary education. 

My philosophy of education is very definitely tied up with my philosophy 
of life. It would be better caught from the observation of work and deeds 
rather than from a penned statement. It is characterized by the following 
words and phrases: reality, capacity growth, utility, freedom with license, 
participation in a group, adjustment, trained guidance, ‘followship,’ experi- 
mentation, evaluation, and follow-up. 

Education aims to promote the general welfare by encouraging and 
developing in each individual his best personal and social competence. As 
one of society’s agencies for education, the school should be designed to 
give each individual the opportunities and guidance for growth appropriate 
to his state of development. 

The elementary school has the strategic first place in helping each person 
to develop as an efficient, well-disposed, understanding, earnest, participat- 
ing member of society. Since individuals are different it is desirable that each 
one be given the chance to grow in accord with his own powers. Special 
emphasis is to be placed upon the development of self-control, critical 
thinking, creative expression, and desirable social relationships. These out- 
comes will accrue if each pupil is provided with the opportunities to deal 
with real situations, to decide on courses of action, to make plans and carry 
them out, to modify procedures, to accept the consequence of action, t0 
criticize methods of work, and to receive recognition for honest effort and 
work well done. 

The school, whether elementary or graduate, cannot do this big job alone, 
nor is it desirable that it attempt to do so. There evolves then, of necessity, 
an educational program of school, home, church, and community working 
together. This program should aim to develop in each individual: 

1. Understandings, ideals, habits of healthy living. 

2. A balanced program of work, play recreation, and rest. 


— 
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, A personal philosophy of life which will give direction and wholesome purpose to 
one’s way of living. 

4. Growth in self-knowledge, self-criticism, self-control, self-reliance, cooperation, 

industry, courtesy. and honesty. 

5. The ability to use effectively the fundamental tools of learning. 

6. The skills, abilities, and attitudes necessary for vocational and economic competence 

and self-support. 

7. Understanding of the interdependence of people and nations. 

8. An understanding of the cultural and democratic heritage of the need of each genera- 

tion to reserve, reinterpret, and advance cultural values. 
Some of these ideas are borrowed from the literature of the field, but the 
authors express my point of view conclusively and better than I could. 

In this statement of philosophy I assume that you are not interested 
in a detailed listing of the routine duties of a principal. On the side of 
humor it has been said that principal’s duties range all the way from the 
duties of the custodian down to those of the administrator! There is some- 
thing of wisdom in this bit of wit, as a good principal should know about all 
the departments of his school and be willing and able to handle any job 
related to the program. His functioning in the case of an emergency would 
certainly be temporary, but in many cases very vital to the smooth running 
of a total interest. 

The main duty of the principal as I see it is to administer the school 
under his charge so that it will be a demonstration of his philosophy of 
education. He must show that his beliefs in education and life are workable 
beliefs. This task will be less difficult if the principal’s philosophy is in 
accord with the philosophy of his board of education, his teachers, and 
his parents. The task will not be insurmountable if there are some differences 
of point of view or philosophy so long as the principal will remember that 
effective changes are often made very slowly and that a leader can go no 
faster than the group he is leading. 

In addition to making a philosophy of education functional, the principal 
guides the coordination of all departments and interests of his school and its 
community. If he is wise, however, he will always seek counsel from his 
board of education and always get his direction for action from his pupils, 
their parents, and their teachers. 

Supervision for the purpose of the improvement of instruction should be 
a cooperative enterprise between teacher and principal. The teacher’s work 
is indeed more effective and more interestingly done when he or she has 
had a share in setting up policies and procedures for guiding pupil develop- 
ment and professional growth. 

The idea of ‘‘our’”’ school and not ‘‘my” or “‘your’’ school should permeate 
the mind of the administrator. Then the school under his direction is truly 
an enterprise in democratic living. 

An organized plan of evaluation of progress made and experimentation 
of new ideas will give both pupils and teachers a satisfying kinship to the 
feeling that ‘‘growth is a continuous process” and that the creative mind has 
a particular contribution to make to this society of which the elementary 
school is a vital part. 
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What is the Elementary School Principalship 
Coming To? 


pas 

Harold J. McNally fort 

Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, by 
New York, New York rep' 


ol; 
I am not going to say anything that hasn’t been said before, and perhaps - 
been said before many times. I do not claim originality for the ideas I shall 
present to you. They are not new; they are as old as our country, if not sibl 
older, so do not expect anything startling. ard 
If it is true that what I shall say is ‘‘old stuff,” then why am I saying§ the 
it? Primarily because it needs to be said and needs to be said many times,§ gra 
for whereas it has been said a great deal in the past, it has not been prac-§ ma 
ticed to any great extent. The chief reason I have selected my topic is that® the 
we are coming to have a different concept of the principalship than we have tea 
had in the past. For some people that difference is a very difficult one tof one 
see. a 
Before developing what I believe to be the desirable attributes of the§ tot 
modern principal, let us take a look at the traditional concept of the prin- 
cipalship. You will all remember from your own courses in the history of ¥ the 
education that our earliest schools had no principals. As we moved into the § in t 
second third of the last century, some teachers in the elementary schools were § 50 | 
appointed as principal teachers and given the responsibility for keeping §  orit 
certain of the school records. As time went on, more and more responsi-§ tole 
bilities were placed upon these principal teachers until they came to assume 
a position of some unusual importance in the school. To them, eventually, f the 
was delegated responsibility for a certain amount of supervision of their} tior 
fellow teachers, a supervision designated to insure that the course of study § dut 
and methods prescribed by the central office were followed to the letter. It opp 
was the principal teacher’s responsibility to maintain a well-graded school— § con 
a school which maintained grade standards and which graduated only those} the 
pupils who were able to succeed in the academies and professional schools § to 
In time the teacher part of the principal teacher’s title was dropped, and 
he was known simply as ‘‘the principal.” Priy 
As more and more responsibility was placed upon his shoulders he came} wid 
to be looked upon as a sort of manager of the school. He was a busines § is t 
manager, a personnel manager, a plant manager, and the manager of al 
educational program. He managed everything; and his superior knowledge f cha 
in these areas was not to be questioned with impunity. to | 
Most principals of today, particularly supervising principals, fall intoaf edu 
somewhat standard pattern. There are, of course, exceptions and variations, § org 
but in the main there are certain characteristics which seem common in the aut 
elementary school principalship. First of all, in accordance with the line 
and staff theory of administration which developed over the decades and) Am 
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which borrowed largely from business and military life, the principal usually 
‘considers himself as a person to take orders from the superintendent and 
pass them on to the faculty. 

Second, principals usually assume practically entirely the function of 
formulating such school policies and routine practices as are not prescribed 
by the state office or the superintendent’s office. I refer to such matters as 
reporting to parents, promotion policies, marks and marking, discipline 
policies, purchase and distribution of supplies, the hours school shall be in 
session, playground regulations and the like. 

Third, principals still, in all too many cases, consider themselves respon- 
sible for the maintenance of a well-graded school which ‘‘meets the stand- 
ards.” Do you not, for example, know principals who take great pride in 
the fact that their school is quiet and that at the end of the year their various 
grades have equalled or exceeded norms on standardized tests in subject 
matter achievement? The chief goal of such principals is too frequently 
the maintenance of a smooth-running school, to which end are sacrificed the 
teachers, pupils, and the really important goals of education. I remember 
one principal, for example, who was characterized by a state official as 
“a principal who could run a damn good school if only the kids weren’t there 
to bother him.”’ 

Fourth, it is all too characteristic of elementary school principals that 
they think of themselves as superior beings, persons superior to the teachers 
in their schools. Whereas these principals would probably deny that they 
so believe, their actions belie their statements. Their assumption of superi- 
ority is reflected in their autocratic behavior and their paternalistic and 
tolerant attitude toward teachers on their staffs. 

Fifth, the majority of elementary school principals seem to believe that 
the piace of a teacher is in the classroom, and that she has no other func- 
tions other than those of teaching, keeping order, and performing routine 
duties. As a consequence, such principals give to others in the school few 
opportunities for leadership. They make the assignments, they appoint the 
committees, they outline the duties, and in fact often perform the duties 
they have so outlined—expressing, disgustedly, that if they left the job 
to the teachers it wouldn’t get done. 

Why is such a concept no longer desirable? Why is a new one necessary? 
Primarily, I think, a new approach is necessary because of an increasingly 
wide recognition of the fact that the purpose of administration in a school 
is the purpose of the school itself. 

I think I need not belabor the point that our educational aims have 
changed considerably in the last fifty years, although some schools seem not 
to realize it. Until the advent of so-called ‘‘progressive’’ education, our 
educational aims were primarily to teach the three R’s and certain logically 
organized bodies of subject-matter, and to teach unquestioning obedience to 
authority. This was the education we usually refer to as ‘‘traditional.”’ 

What has been the result of the traditional type of education in the 
American culture? From the time we established public schools we have 
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affirmed a strong belief in the power of education. Our leaders and the 
man in the street have repeatedly said that universal public education js 
necessary for the maintenance of democracy. What have been the results? 
How effective has this education been? 

First of all, we have made tremendous material progress—material 
progress unparalleled by any other people at any time in history. We have 
manufactured uncounted numbers of clothing articles; we have poured out 
of our factories millions upon millions of gadgets; we have raised untold 
billions of tons of foodstuffs. Materially we seem to have done pretty well, 
although distressingly large sections of the American people are still in want. 
It is interesting to note, however, that in turning out this tremendous 
amount of goods, we have not been able to avoid bitter conflict and strife 
in industrial relations. The common pattern of our production has been that 
of exploitation, not the democratic ideal of production for the common good. 

A second result has been that we have built the most complex economic 
structure the world has ever seen. It is an amazing structure with bewilder- 
ing intricacies. The only trouble with this structure is that we don’t know 
how to run it so as to avoid periods of extreme inflation, which bring ex- 
treme hardship to a large segment of the population, and periods of extreme 
depression, which bring financial ruin to other large sections of the popula- 
tion and general distress for all. 

The third outcome of our traditional education is that we have taught 
millions of people to read. But suppose we ask what these millions of people 
are reading and how they are reading. What kinds of reading material sell 
most widely? I don’t think I need to specify. Just take a look at the maga- 
zines on your corner newsstand. What is the paper with the greatest circu- 
lation in the world? The answers to these two questions almost make my 
point. Nevertheless, even more important is the fact that these people who 
read do not read critically or discriminatingly. By teaching them to read we 
have simply delivered them into another kind of bondage. We have made 
them that much more the prey of unprincipled propagandists—political, 
economic, racial and religious. Yes, we have taught them to read, but we 
haven’t taught them how to use that skill to the best advantage in the 
democratic culture. 

Perhaps the most startling result of the education of the past decades is 
the high degree of scientific ability we have developed. It is interesting 
to note the purposes for which this scientific ability has been used. Into a 
project to develop the most effective means of killing large numbers of 
people we poured billions of dollars. Into foundations to wipe out such 
scourges as infantile paralysis and cancer so as to save lives, we pour OUuf 
pennies and dimes. 

It seems to me that the thing most lacking from all the education of the 
past has been the education in human relations. As a result we have devas 
tating battles between labor and management; we have conflicts—bitter, 
bitter conflicts—in that area which is supposed to be man’s highest spiritual 
achievement, religion; and we have a widespread attitude of irresponsibility 
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for our fellowmen, particularly if those fellowmen have political beliefs 
different from ours, even though they may be starving. This is the world 
that American education of the past has helped us build. Looking at it 
critically, it seems to me that something different is now needed. 

Honestly now, surveying the world in which you live, the America of 
which you are proudly a citizen, what kind of people do you think it needs 
most today? What are the qualities most urgently necessary for the solution 
of our critical and alarming problems? The scientists, the gadget-makers, 
the economists, the politicians, the generals and the admirals all have had 
their try. It seems to me that we need a kind of person to whom something 
new has been added. 

We need people who are wise in human relationships. We need people who 
are willing to attack problems and settle issues cooperatively by the method 
of reason. We need people who are skilled in the techniques of the method 
of reason and people who are skilled in the techniques of the method of 
cooperation; and with all this, we need people who are self-disciplined, with 
major emphasis on the ‘‘self.’’ Perhaps I am wrong, but I firmly believe that 
these should be among the major objectives of the school. This is not to 
say that such things as the three R’s and spelling and handwriting are not 
important or should not be taught. It is simply to say that the needs of the 
world today transcend the three R’s. The need is for something we have left 
out of public education in the past hundred-odd years. It has been there in 
some few cases. Enlightened teachers and principals have always recognized 
the need for these qualities, but in general we have considered ourselves to 
be a bunch of busy practitioners whose chief function was to develop 
mechanical skills, to keep order and prevent school routine from being 
upset. 

If we are going to recognize these objectives as being major ones, it 
means that the schools of America must do something that they have never 
done before. They must educate for democracy. I agree we have talked about 
it, we have said how nice it is, we have used textbooks which have described 
it, we have assured our pupils that we have it and that therefore we are the 
salt of the earth, but we have never—to any great extent—practiced it in 
our schools. 

How do you teach a child to swim? He can learn only by getting in the 
water and trying to swim. Children learn to write only by being given pencil 
and paper and trying to write. A youngster learns to skate only by putting 
on skates and trying to skate in spite of his falls. But we have assumed that 
the teaching of democracy does not have to observe these principles. We have 
assumed that it can be learned without being practiced. 

But we have been wrong. Pupils must have opportunities to excercise the 
method of reason in attacking problems. They must be given practice in 
using cooperative group techniques. They must be helped to solve real 
problems by means of group processes, democratic processes. 

We have assumed that we can teach democracy by teaching children the 
voting process, by setting up committees, by setting up student government 
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organizations which have no real function. All that these attempts have done 
is to highlight our own woeful misunderstanding of the democratic process 
and its meaning. Democracy is far more than voting, or committee work: 
it is a way of life, and a way of life can be learned only by living it. But 
what have pupils in American schools been living? I do not see how anyone 
can disagree when | say that they have been living in autocratically run 
institutions. In Russia you read what you are told to read. How are our 
schools different from that? Is it not autocratic to decree that children shall 
sit still in rows for long periods of time? Yet most of our schools still require 
it. In how many schools is the teacher held accountable for teaching pre- 
determined and unrealistic masses of subject-matter? Under such conditions 
where do we fit in this much-talked-about ‘‘respect for individuality’’? | 
could go on and on with examples, but you know what I mean and could 
match me illustration for illustration. Let’s face it. We have been attempting 
to teach democratic processes by degree. You cannot learn a way of living 
by reading about it. It can be learned only by living it. 

If this is true, it has some real implications for the purposes and pro- 
cedures of our schools, and if it has such implications, it must have implica- 
tions for administration, because, as I said earlier, the purpose of adminis- 
tration in a school is the purpose of the school itself. 

Unfortunately most teachers are not prepared for this kind of education. 
They themselves have never, under the old type of school, learned to use the 
method of reason and the method of cooperative group process. That, 
however, should not be a deterrent to us as principals but should be a 
challenge. Teachers can be taught these methods if we but give them the 
opportunities. Administration must provide for the teacher situations in 
which they can participate, using methods of reason in cooperative group 
process. To do this we need principals who are willing and able to explore 
the possibilities of developing these skills in their teachers by using the 
human resources in their teaching staffs to solve the problems that confront 
every school. Instead of telling their teachers that this is the way we will 
do things, the wise principal discusses with them the different ways in which 
those things might be done, lets the staff weigh the advantages and dis- 
advantages, and respects their decision. Administrators who recognize the 
validity of these principles—and there are some who have been putting them 
into effect for several years—find that their teachers are not a bunch of 
inferior underlings, but that there are some amazing, unsuspected human 
resources in their faculties. They have found that out of the cooperative 
discussion have come solutions to school problems far better than any 
solutions they alone would have formulated. They find: that the teachers 
have a new enthusiasm for doing things that need to be done in school 
because those teachers have had a part in deciding what should be done 
and how it should be done. They find that there is a new esprit-de-corps 
among their staffs and that in the long run the business of the school is 
performed more satisfactorily and efficiently. In fact, one superintendent 
said to me, “I object to calling this procedure ‘democracy.’ I am not quite 
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sure | know what democracy means. It means too many things to too many 
people. I use these procedures because I find that they are more efficient 
than any other procedures I know.” He didn’t mean that he got things done 
more quickly, but that in the long run things were done better and more 
understandingly and did not have to be done over several times. 

Is this impractical idealism? I think not. One indication of its prac- 
ticality is the fact that industry is beating us to the gun in putting it 
into practice. Many industrialists have found that democracy pays off. They 
have found that the inclusion of employees in the process of formulating 
policy and procedure has done much to solve the problem of manager- 
employee relations and to develop more productive workers. 

No, it is not idealism; it is simply an application of that uncommon 
commodity called common sense. What is more absurdly simple than the 
idea that a group of minds can in the long run come to better conclusions 
than can one mind working in isolation? It’s an age-old saw that ‘‘two heads 
are better than one’’—even if one is the principal’s. 

Furthermore, these procedures are soundly rooted in psychology. What is 
more widely recognized than the fact that we learn to do by doing? What is 
more clearly defensible than the fact that all of us value more highly that 
which we have helped to make? What is more logical than that you should 
understand better an idea which you helped mold and develop—understand 
it better than an idea handed to you as a result of someone else’s thinking? 

So I urge that you, as principals, give thought to how your school may 
become a democratic setting to educate for democracy. We can spend 
billions in Greece, Turkey and France; we can feverishly seek bigger and 
better atomic bombs and germ warfare methods; we can stage hysterical 
witch-hunts among our government employees and in our educational 
institutions; but unless we build our defenses against non-democratic ideal- 
ogies in the minds of American youth, unless we teach them that democracy 
is a positive, dynamic, fruitful productive way of life, all these measures 
will be less than useless; and peace, plenty and freedom will become only 
cherished memories. 

“A new administrative structure and procedure which unites rather than 
divides is clearly necessary. A new scheme which calls forth human energy 
and creativity rather than one which keeps it ‘under control’ is urgently 
essential.”’ 

This isn’t just democratic administration; it is good administration. | 
am sure you will find that no other approach will be as fruitful. I firmly 
oe that no other approach can possibly do effectively the job which must 

e done. 








Thoughts for the New Year— 
The great thing in the world is not so much where we stand as in what direction we 
are moving.—OLIVER WENDELL HOoLMEs. 
It is not the ship so much as the skillful sailing that assures the prosperous voyage. 
—GeorceE W. Curtis. 
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Teaching Non-Readers to Read 


A. O. Freel 
Portland, Oregon 


“Oh, Mummy, I did it! I did it! Didn’t you hear me read?’’ These are 
the words of a ten-year-old boy. Let’s call him John Doe. He grabbed the 
book and dived across the room to his grandmother, who sat with a news. 
paper, daily, while John had his reading lessons. She had to come with the 
lad, for John would have run away if she trusted him to come alone. 

The way that youngster raced around the room, hugging the book and 
shouting, ‘‘Gee! I did it, didn’t I? I can read! I can read! G-e-e!’’ Oh, fora 
motion picture of that scene! The boy cavorting and shouting, Grandmother 
digging for her handkerchief, and ‘Yours truly”’ choking on an ‘‘apple”’ in 
his throat. 

This burst of exuberance was the climax to weeks of patient work on my 
part, and years of heartache for Grandmother and John. Up to that moment, 
John had been a total non-reader. He had lived in a world apart. Gone to 
school? Yes, in a large city system; but he couldn’t learn to read as his 
classmates had. After months of failure, John ‘‘must be subnormal,”’ so he 
sat apart from the rest of the class, “where he wouldn’t bother the other 
children.’’ Misbehavior inevitably resulted. On the school grounds John was 
teased and laughed at because he couldn’t read. He ran away from school, 
became an incorrigible, and was expelled from school. The juvenile court 
permitted his grandmother to bring him to me for tutoring. 

When John came to me he neither hoped nor wished to learn to read. He 
had been called ‘‘dumb”’ so often that he thought it was true, and really 
took delight in acting the part. Through the use of pictures and stories, and 
tracing words written on slips of paper with crayola, John finally learned a 
few words in long hand. These were typed for him, and he could read them. 
On this particular day, he picked up the little book, Here They Are, by Walt 
Disney, and opened it to page 8. Moving his finger from word to word he 
haltingly read, ‘‘Here is a little green house.”” He looked at me with the 
most quizzical expression. I nodded for him to go on. He got through the 
next line, ‘‘It is Mickey’s house.” “‘Is that right?’’ he said; ‘‘Did I read it 
right?”’ When I assured him he had, the explosion recounted above took 
place. 

In the next four and a half months, John read these pre-primers, primers, 
and first readers: Here They Are, Donald Duck and His ‘Nephews, Now We 
Go Again, Tip, The Surprise Box, Away We Go, Elsie the Elephant, Fuss) 
Tail, Pinocchio (Disney’s version), Curriculum First Reader, Day In and Day 
Out, Child Library Readers (Book I), and Waterbadies Circus. 


Frank Doe, 13 years old, lived with his parents in a good home. I.Q. 156. 
He went to school, in a city larger than Portland, three years in the first 
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grade. After that he had had private tutors or attended private schools. When 
Frank came to me, he could stumble through a page of a first reader if he 
had enough help. He was large, well built, but downcast. We arranged for 
Frank to consort with a seventh grade class in school as a sort of ‘‘free lance.”’ 
He was to listen to what went on; join in discussions if he wished to; but was 
not to be held for the class work. Frank understood this was a special 
privilege extended to him, and the class understood it—a sort of gentle- 
men’s agreement, and Frank never forgot his part of it. He left the class one 
hour a day for private help in reading. 

We began his reading lessons with the following equipment: a tab of 
newsprint paper 9” X 3’’, a notebook, pencils, magazines, scissors and paste. 
He could clip any picture from a magazine, paste it into his notebook, and 
write something about the picture or what it suggested to him. There was 
to be no inhibition in his choice of either picture or what he wrote. His 
writing vocabulary consisted of about twenty words that he could spell 
correctly. We had to help him with all the others. When he wanted to write 
a word he was not sure he could spell, we wrote it on a slip of the 3 XK 9 
paper with crayola, in blackboard size. He said the word (correctly). If it 
had more than one syllable, he was shown how to say it by syllables. Then 
he traced the word with the finger of his writing hand, saying each syllable 
as he traced it. Then he said the whole word when he finished tracing it. 
He said and traced the word over and over until he could cover the word and 
write it from memory, saying it as he wrote it just as he did when he traced 
it. He was not allowed to say the letters, except in a few words that are 
not sounded the way they are spelled, such as “though.’’ Every word he 
could not write was taught to him in this way. Everything he wrote was 
typed for him within 24 hours. He could read what he wrote. The slips of 
paper containing his words he placed in a box between alphabet index 
cards, so he could locate them when he needed them. This box of words was 
his ‘‘dictionary.”’ It grew as he proceeded to write more. 

After a few weeks he began to read very easy material. Every word he 
did not know was taught to him in the same way he learned the words he 
wanted to write. These he also added'to his “‘dictionary.”’ In the future, 
when he wanted to write a word he had used but did not remember how to 
spell, he found it in his “dictionary,” relearned it—even to tracing, if 
necessary—and went on writing. Gradually his writing subjects expanded 
to take in personal experiences, letters, etc., and his pictures took on the 
nature of illustrations for what he wrote. As the months went by, he read 
more in social science and his writing took on more of the nature of reports 
of what he had read. He went through four definite stages in learning words: 
first, we had to write for him every word he learned, have him trace it, and 
say it in syllables until he could write it from memory. Second, he got so 
he didn’t have to trace any but the most difficult words; we could write 
them for him, have him pronounce them by syllables, and then he could 
Write them without tracing. Third, he reached the stage where all we had 
to do was to pronounce the word by syllables, have him pronounce it, and 
he could write it. The fourth and last stage came slowly but surely. He could 
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now attack a new word by locating the syllables and saying them to himself, 
All that was left then was for Frank to read, and read, to try to make up for 
all the years he had not been able to read. 

After two years of this sort of work, Frank was put into an eighth grade 
class on his own, with no further help. He made good there, and the family 
left Portland after he had successfully finished two years of senior high 
school. 

Only the high points of the course of treatment we gave John and Frank 
have been set down. Details and fine points of the work, as well as reasons 
for doing certain things, are left out for lack of space. Both these cases are 
typical of the reading cases that come to me for help. 

This private work was begun when I retired from elementary principal- 
ship in the Portland, Oregon, schools in January, 1945. For fifteen years 
before that I had been studying the problems of the non-reader. I had read 
what others said, had gone to summer reading clinics, and experimented 
with children in my own and other schools. During this time I taught, asa 
hobby, a number of non-readers to read. Dr. Grace M. Fernald of U.C.L.A. 
gave me the most satisfactory help of all. To her teaching I owe my success, 
whatever that is. 

What was my hobby now pays the rent in a downtown office building, 
meets grocery bills on time, and furnishes a satisfaction that I would not 
dare attempt to describe. 





Book Week Fair 


L. F. Buckner 
Principal, Booker T. Washington School, Newport News, Virginia 


National Book Week in the Booker T. Washington School is always 
seen as an opportunity to stimulate a greater interest in and an appreciation 
for books. The 1946 celebration proved very successful. The week was ob- 
served with an integrated program of the school, the home, and the com- 
munity. The plan of organization for this project was based on the forma- 
tion of vertical and horizontal committees. A chairman and four co-workers 
were selected to guide the whole school in planning the celebration; then 
chairmen were selected to co-ordinate the activities for each grade level. 
Chairmen met and discussed with teachers the program for each grade which 
included the activities, display ideas to be worked out, and the final grade 
exhibit for the ‘‘Book Week Fair,’’ which was arranged in the auditorium 
of the school. The national book week theme, ‘‘Books are Bridges,’’ was 
adapted to each grade level’s center of interest, beginning with the one 
special and extending through grade eight with each of the twenty-five 
teachers developing it. 

Each teacher displayed on the bulletin board beside her door an original 
idea worked out by pupils, showing the ways in which ‘‘Books are Bridges.” 
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Charts, posters, drawings of books and life-size cut-outs of children and 





animals from various books were utilized. , 

Many varied classroom activities were engaged in by the pupils during 
the celebration. Each teacher aided the pupils in carrying out the activities 
suitable for their grade level. The activities included: 


23. 


24, 


. Book jackets made. 
26. 
27. 


28. 


CONAN PWNS 


. Mother Goose rhymes learned and compared with life experiences. 
. Clay models and drawings made of characters and animals found in books read. 


Toy animals brought to class from home. 


. Class dramatizations. 
. Sand table displays of stories. 


Book marks made. 


. Charts illustrating the parts of books, their care and use. 

. Stories written. 

. Story-telling. 

. Songs learned and sung pertaining to characters and stories. 
. Games correlated with stories. 

. Pantomimes. 

. Pictures cut and mounted. 

. Friezes made. 

. Books read from school library. 

. Reading files made of written book reports. 

. Display arranged of favorite books brought from home. Books read and discussed. 
. Panoramas made. 

. Mottoes printed and used in rooms and hallways. 

. Gayly colored envelopes made to keep cards of books read. 
. Plays and playlets written and presented: 


a. Home Economics play on how to aid in the proper selection of food. 
b. Eighth grade class rewrote in play form and dramatized Little Women. 


. Booklets made in shape of states studied. Information included physical features, 


animals, minerals, and climate. 

Movies about 

a. The lives of historical characters—Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Boone, etc. 
b. Books read. 

Miniature stage settings built around a particular book. 


Oral book reports given. 

Study carried on in eighth grade civics class on outstanding Americans who were 
once aliens and who contributed much to American culture. Individual biographies 
compiled on twenty-eight of them included such persons as Duncan Phyfe, Ernes- 
tine Schumann Heink, and Martha Ostenso. The following books written by 
Martha Ostenso were read avidly by the students in the class: O River Remember, 
White Reef, Dark Dawn, There’s Always Another Year, Waters Under the Earth. 
Dioramas made. 


Culmination and Outcomes of the Activity—The Book Week Fair ended 
with two assembly programs with all grades participating and developing 
the theme, ‘‘Books are Bridges.”’ One program was for the primary grades 
and one for the intermediate and upper grades. Parents and friends were 
invited to attend each program. An exhibit from each grade level was placed 
in various sections of the auditorium. 

In evaluating the Book Week Fair, the teachers believe that the following 
abilities were the outcomes: 
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. To select proper books in the library. 

. To find pertinent pictures. 

To use formal bibliographies. 

To use cross references. 

To use encyclopedia. 

To lead in activities. 

To work with a leader. 

. To use appropriate lettering. 

. To apply appropriate designs. 

. To group figures and objects in a pleasing position. 

. To use people, birds, animals, trees and other objects in illustrations of stories or 
expressions of ideas. 

. To create new play activities. 
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The Child-Centered School 


William F. Kimes 


District Superintendent, Delano Union Elementary School] District, Delano, California 


The way in which the public school teaches and what it teaches must, 
to a large degree, be as the community demands. It is right that this should 
be so. Therefore it was only when parents began to bring a different em- 
phasis to the public schools that a child welfare or child-centered emphasis 
could be developed within the school. 

Public elementary education owes much to the organization of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The future of education as an 
institution centered around the child on all levels will, to a great extent, 
be affected by the strength of the P.T.A. This organization was founded: 


To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, church and community. 
To raise the standards of home life. To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth. To bring into closer relation the home and the school that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. To develop between 
educators and the general public such united efforts as will secure for every child the highest 
advantages in physical, social, mental and spiritual education. 


The first expressions of the new interest in the welfare of the individual 
child came about when the P.T.A. began doing things for the school. Their 
activities included securing books for the library, .phonographs, musical 
instruments, materials for dramatics, and numerous other tangible expres- 
sions of filling the needs of the school. In this same period there developed 
two activities that were of untold value to the welfare of the children of 
the nation: health and cafeteria service. Here again it took community 
influence to cause school boards and administrators to put into the schools 
these things so vital to the welfare of children. Cafeterias have been i1- 
augurated by mothers donating not only their time but food as well. With- 
out the effort put into the idea of a hot noon meal for boys and girls by the 
P.T.A. there would be few, if any, elementary school cafeterias in operation. 
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The story of the work done by the P.T.A. to get school nurses, health 
rooms, physical examination, vaccinations and innoculations for the schools 
has been told in annual P.T.A. reports across the nation. Summer roundup 
of pre-school children has made for better kindergarten attendance and 
school health in general. The battle is not won—the surface of public school 
health has only been scratched. 

The P.T.A. program of doing things for the schools of the community 
has in many places reached its limit. The schools of these areas have an 
adequate health program, cafeterias, bands, orchestras, libraries, music- 
appreciation periods, pre-school roundup, and innoculation and vaccination. 
These P.T.A.’s have rendered their first service. They are ready for the 
second and most important service to the public schools—parent study. 

Parent Education—Parent education should not be confused with adult 
education. Parent education has to do with parents studying problems of 
growing children—mental hygiene, character education, adolescent psy- 
chology, and such. Adult education has to do with general, trade, or cultural 
education for adults—the continuation of regular schooling. 

If the public schools are to continue to improve in the matter of edu- 
cating each child according to his mental, emotional and physical ability, 
the parents must study the problem along with the school. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers recognized this point when one of the 
requirements for a standard unit was the holding of five study sessions where 
at least the same five persons attended. This is a substantial start. Forward- 
looking school systems are employing teachers to conduct Parent Study 
groups. These groups are not classes as traditionally considered, but dis- 
cussion groups led by competent, sympathetic persons who are interested 
in helping parents meet the needs of individual children. 

Public education is becoming more and more concerned with those things 
in education which have to do with the development of the student, such as 
character, moral and religious instruction—in general, the pupil’s attitude 
toward life. These attitudes are not adapted to formal classroom instruction. 
They are not courses that can be taught by so many pages assigned for 
reading and testing. These are things that the child and the parent need to 
consider together. Parent Study groups on character education are basic to 
the success of any program of character education in a school system. Here, 
then, is a field rich in opportunity for the P.T.A. 

The public elementary school is, or should be, the ‘‘folk’’ school or 
peoples’ school. Through the P.T.A. the influence and support of the people 
of the community can be made known to the school board and administra- 
tion of the school, while their understanding will help boys and girls become 
better persons. In school planning, curriculum building, budgets, and ad- 
ministration we must include the parents if our schools are to serve society— 
if they are to be ‘‘the seed of the earth.” 

Educators should bear in mind that the P.T.A. is an effort including 
both parents and teachers. Administrators need to help teachers see that 
there is mutual benefit to be gained for both the parent and the teacher by 


ee 
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meeting together socially and professionally. A teacher can only approach 
the perfect situation when she has the confidence of the parents that comes 
from belonging to an organization whose aim is the welfare of children. 

As public school people we are in a position to do much for the schools 
by making available every facility for developing the idea of Parent Study 
groups. With the support of the P.T.A., the school program is bound to 
succeed. Thus by bringing the parents into the school system through the 
P.T.A. we will have moved one step nearer to the ideal of a child-centered 
school. 





Reports to Parents and Pupils 


J. N. Vonckx 
Principal, McKinley School, Normandy, Missouri 


The large number of studies and frequent discussions of the reports 
issued by the schools to reveal pupil progress indicate the general dis- 
satisfaction with this branch of the public school activities. Huggett and 
Millard! report that “The traditional type of report card undoubtedly 
has done more harm than good. It has been faulty in character because it 
has given an evaluation of the youngster’s work without noting the basis for 
the evaluation and without stating any of the good qualities he is developing 
even when his marks are low. The parent has had no possible basis for 
interpreting progress and has tended to become antagonistic either toward 
the school or toward the child.’’ Since the periodic report so profoundly 
affects pupil attitudes and is one of the most influential contacts made by 
the school with the home, and since the parents are the most interested 
taxpayers in every district, it behooves the administrator to consider 
seriously the adequacy of the school reporting procedures. 

If the reporting device is to be satisfactory, it must be meaningful to 
the pupil, the parent, and the teacher. To accomplish this aim it must be 
objective and clear in all its statements. This, however, is not as easy 
as would at first appear. For instance, there is the emotional impact of 
the report. While clearly informing the pupil and the parent of the degree 
of success that the pupil is having with his school work, it should not dis- 
courage the pupil by making him think it is impossible for him to achieve. 
Huggett and Millard? observe that ‘‘For some children, the card is a source 
of income. It would indeed be interesting to ascertain the amount of money 
that passes each month from parent to child-as a reward for superior work 
in school! On the other hand, we would be a saddened but perhaps wiser 
group if we only had some way of knowing the burden of unhappiness carried 
by children with ‘unsatisfactory’ report cards.’’ On the contrary, the peri- 


1Huggett, Albert J., and Cecil V., Growth and Learning in the Elementary School. Boston: D. Cc. 
Heath and Company, 1946, p. 348 
20>. cit., p. 347. 
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odic report should, in addition to informing the reader of the standing 
of the pupil, provide an incentive for more diligent effort. 

Four important items of information should be included in every home 
report: (1) It should indicate where and how improvement can be made. In 
the past, teachers have tried to accomplish this by means of a numerical 
or letter grade. This method, however, fails to take into consideration the 
pupil’s capacity for success in the given field. (2) The report should indicate 
the pupil’s strengths and weaknesses. Most reporting procedures attempt 
to do this by assignment of grades on performance compared with the rest 
of the class, which is seldom a valid measure of the individual’s achieve- 
ment. (3) The report should indicate progress in development of desirable 
social, health, and learning habits. (4) If the pupil is doing work above or 
below his level, the report should also indicate this. 

The traditional report card is not the only method being employed these 
days to inform parents and pupils of progress in school. Pupil-teacher 
conferences are proving very effective in this respect. Teacher-written notes 
to parents have also been successful in keeping the home informed of a 
child’s achievements and difficulties. Cox and Duff* believe that ‘“‘Supple- 
menting numerical marks by verbal statements or substituting written 
reports of progress makes report cards more intelligible to parents, though 
such is the human craving for mysticism that many parents actually protest 
such substitutions. In some schools pupils themselves inform their parents 
regarding their progress and success, their reports being ‘OK’d’ or amended 
by the responsible teachers. Often parents are encouraged to reply to the 
written reports. Sometimes, indeed, parents are asked to assign marks or 
to make comments on the pupils’ home attitudes and activities so that the 
school may support the home’s educational efforts. Unfortunately such 
intelligent innovations are largely limited to the elementary school grades.” 

Some schools are having good results from teacher comments written on 
report cards of a more or less traditional type. While some institutions are 
using the formal printed failure report form,‘ there is a marked trend to 
drop it in favor of the personal note stating the difficulty and often inviting 
the parents to the school for a conference. 

The change of emphasis from narrowly compartmentalized instruction 
to more integrated forms, and the adaptation of materials and instruction to 
individual pupil differences, is also demanding changes in report card forms. 
Since the report card must evaluate success in the program being carried on, 
it is apparent that the form of the home report will mirror the position of 
a particular school in its transition from teaching the traditional subject 
matter to teaching children. Consequently we find report card forms varying 
from a brief report that gives achievement by letter or number in separate 
subjects, days absent and times tardy, to detailed multi-paged brochures 
evaluating growth in health habits and social graces such as orderliness, 


*Cox, P. W. L., and Duff, J. C., Guidance by the Classroom Teacher. New York: Prentice Hall, 1938, p. 175. 


1932 ‘Dougias, Harl R., Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. New York: Ginn and Company, 
+ D. 409, 
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promptness, clear thinking and self-control, as well as academic success, 

Other school systems have dropped the report card entirely. Some have 
substituted the personal letter,*® sent out for a few pupils at a time to avoid 
undue burden upon the teacher writing. In these letters the child’s strengths 
and weaknesses can be discussed and the cooperation of the home in aiding 
the school can be enlisted. 

Another variation is the invitation for the parent to visit the school for 
a conference with the teacher on the child’s development.’ When properly | 4" 
handled by the teacher, the conference is one of the most fruitful of home- | 
school contacts. op 

Throughout the great diversity of practices extant, however, certain ho 
trends are evident which have proved effective for schools that have been § ® 
working experimentally on solutions to these problems: 





me 

1. Discourage invidious comparisons between pupils by substitution of a two- or nu 
three-step rating for the old number or letter grade, such as S—satisfactory and 

U—unsatisfactory. be 

2. Judge and report a pupil’s achievement not in comparison with other members of § 4! 

his class, but with his own improvement in the light of his capacity to achieve. pa 


. Reduce the number of report periods from monthly to four or even two times a year. § gy 
(Usually this plan is supplemented by letters to the parent or personal conferences.) 
The addition of reports on desirable personal traits and their growth to the scholastic 
achievement record. meé 
5. The inclusion of statements showing the child’s fields of strength or most progress 
so that he may enjoy a realization of success along some line at the end of every § an 
report period. Fr 


~- Ww 


The wise administrator will doubtless do well to study his reporting } ab 
methods in the light of these trends, making changes gradually as the school f Pr 
program and public approval seem to warrant. le 


ym md card of Kansas City, Missouri, public schools. 
‘Baker, C. B., and others, Curriculum Reports of the Children’s School. Evanston, Ill.: Bureau of Publica- eX 
tions, National College of Education, 1940, pp. 540-550. 

THuggett, Albert J., and Millard, Cecil V., op. cit., p. 395. po 





World Goodwill th 


Dr. Mary Dabney Davis of the U. S. Office of Education has received} 4, 
letter from the Director of Teacher Education in the State of Hesse, Germany, 





t to 
in which reference is made to the Department’s 25th Yearbook, Learnimg] 
W orld Goodwill in the Elementary School: th 

“Perhaps it is interesting for you to hear that my husband is translating rt 


from chapters of the National Elementary Principals’ Yearbook which you 
gave me. He will be Secretary of the Council Against Intolerance, which 
will be founded here in Wiesbaden under the sponsorship of the Minister for 
DeNazification. Only a great goodwill movement all over the world cas 
save Nazi rebirth from popping up in the world.” 
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Can Tardiness Be Eliminated ? 


Edwin A. Fensch 
Director of Research, Public Schools, Mansfield, Ohio 


Tardiness is a perennial problem in public schools. All manner of remedies 
are in vogue by administrators and teachers to eliminate the habit of coming 
to school late and to teach (?) pupils the value of being on time for the 
opening of the school day. Still, pupils continue to appear at the school- 
house door minutes after the time set for the opening of school and much ado 
is the result. 

Among the so-called remedies for tardiness, which in reality are punish- 
ments, are: detention halls where pupils are sentenced to spend a specified 
number of periods, assignment of extra work, lectures, scoldings, appearances 
before administrators, deans, teachers, and even student councils; public 
announcements of the offender’s names, corporal punishment, reports to 
parents, threats, and the like. The list could probably be increased by a 
survey of schools, disclosing even more bizarre means of retaliation for 
tardiness. Yet the practice continues despite the various means of punish- 
ment. 

There is no doubt that tardy pupils are a disturbing factor in the school 
and in classrooms, and that habitual tardiness has a disrupting influence. 
From the standpoint of the administrator, this condition results in consider- 
able work that is an unnecessary evil, what with the cross-examination that 
precedes the writing of a special excuse permitting a late-comer to enter his 
class. From the standpoint of the teacher, the annoyance is repeated in the 
classroom when the pupil undergoes another cross-examination and the 
excuse is finally accepted, with or without a scolding. From the pupils’ stand- 
point it is an annoyance because a trend of thought or an activity is inter- 
tupted while the offending pupil and the teacher go through the customary 
routine. Everyone concerned would be happier if tardiness could be elim- 
inated or reduced to a minimum. 

In the past, unusual arguments have been used to illustrate to pupils 
the evils of being tardy. McGuffey’s Readers contained stories of the horrors 
that resulted from tardiness. One told of a man who was hanged because the 
bearer of a reprieve was five minutes late! At one time it was fashionable 
to explain to a class of 30 pupils that the tardiness of an individual for two 
minutes caused a loss of 60 minutes for the class. Pupils have also been told 
that the time lost in tardiness was irretrievably lost—a period of their 
lives which could never be regained. Notwithstanding, the next morning saw 
the same or other pupils tardy again. 

A recent review of literature in the field of Education discloses that no 
one, apparently, has tried to find out the major causes of tardiness. It 
would appear that tardiness is merely a state of being late and an annoyance 
to teachers, without regard for the situations that cause students to be tardy. 

A personal investigation once disclosed several schools that claimed no 
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difficulties from tardiness. A recheck resulted in the insistence by admin- 
istrators that their schools had no such problem until one superintendent 
explained the answers: his school and others ignored the problem! Other 
superintendents then admitted that pupils in their schools were, in fact, 
tardy but that the school made the best of a bad situation by overlooking 
the difficulty. Of course, such an attitude does not solve the problem and 
does not teach promptness. 

Teachers and administrators have perhaps made a fetish of tardiness, 
insisting on promptness for its own sake. Pupils are required to be on time 
because the school requires them to be on time. Those who are late are 
scolded for being late, but little teaching is done to make pupils understand 
what they may do to themselves and others by unnecessary tardiness. 

Furthermore, in many situations tardiness, or rather the lack of prompt- 
ness, may be caused by the school schedule. In many instances pupils who are 
tardy for a minute or two do not actually miss anything in school. The be- 
ginning minutes of a school day are not occupied with very worthwhile 
activities. Consequently, the pupil who is only a few minutes late misses 
nothing more than the opportunity of entering his room and sitting down in 
company with his classmates. By being late, in these circumstances, he is 
only making himself conspicuous. No amount of lecturing, scolding and 
punishment will change this situation for the school has nothing to offer 
the pupil in these moments. Industry does not experience this difficulty to 
the degree that schools do because the employee does miss something by 
being late: he misses money from his pay check. This does not mean that the 
pupil should be “‘docked”’ in his marks since the two situations in this respect 
are not similar. An employee in industry may begin earning his salary from 
the moment the starting whistle blows by engaging in production. The 
school pupil does not have a similar opportunity. The tardy bell rings but 
nothing happens for several additional minutes. 

Schools, also, are inclined to be inconsistent in the teaching of prompt- 
ness. Being late at the beginning of school is one thing; being late at other 
times is another. Pupils’ papers are to be turned in to a teacher at a specified 
time, but the time may be changed later, or late pupils excused. (Strangely 
enough, excuses for being tardy in the morning must be based on extreme 
emergencies to receive immediate sanction. Excuses for being late with class 
work are more easily accepted.) Teachers promise to return graded papers 
at certain times but readily postpone the date for reasons they would not 
accept from a pupil. Administrators promise to do things and later excuse 
themselves because of the press of other duties. Such excuses are often 
legitimate, but the reasonableness of such excuses is not applied to the case 
of a pupil with a similar excuse. Sometimes the teacher or administrator 
actually could not find time to do a certain task. The answer given a pupil 
in the same circumstance usually is that he should have found time to do it. 
To tell a pupil that his position in life, in this respect, is different from 
that of an employee of the School Board has little effect. With his school 
assignments and his need for action and recreation, the pupil sees himself 
just as busy as his teachers. 
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A year ago the office staffs of three schools in Mansfield, Ohio, were asked 
to keep a record of all cases of tardiness and the reasons for arriving late 
for one month. This record was not accurately kept nor completely compiled 
and could not be used statistically. However, it was discovered that a leading 
cause for tardiness was this situation: the alarm clocks in homes were in the 
possession of the parents, and the parents made little effort to arouse chil- 
dren early enough to prevent them from being tardy! Telephone calls to the 
parents, when these excuses were given, corroborated this fact. Another 
leading cause was the tardiness of the mother in preparing breakfast. Yet, 
under such circumstances, pupils are penalized for being tardy. 

After observing the morning cross-examination of tardy pupils and talk- 
ing to these pupils, one discovers that the reporting of tardiness and asking 
for an excuse is more of a punishment than the detention hall sentence or 
extra assignment. The fact that the pupil is tardy results in an attitude of 
“court martial’’ on the part of those faculty members whose duty it is to 
deal with late-comers. The attitude usually taken is that the pupil is guilty 
until proven innocent on the logical basis that the misdemeanor has been 
committed, mitigating circumstances notwithstanding. The writer remem- 
bers an instance in his own school experience when he, with a companion, 
was late because two slow-moving freight trains blocked a crossing. When we 
approached the office clerk who handled tardy pupils, the friend told a 
far-fetched story of having helped another man care for a transient in the 
throes of an epileptic fit. He was praised for his social-mindedness and ex- 
cused. When the writer told the truth, the office clerk stated in no uncertain 
terms that no railroad scheduled two freight trains on the same crossing 
at the same time and assigned five nights in detention for (1) being tardy 
and (2) concocting such an excuse! This taught the writer a lesson. During 
the remainder of his school days he never again told the real reason for any 
tardy appearances! 

Since the problem of tardiness has been given such little study in schools 
and since so little is known about the real causes of tardiness among school 
pupils, it is rather difficult to present a program designed to eliminate 
tardiness and develop promptness. However, a few suggestions can be made 
aa first step until more light on the matter is available. 

Schools can attempt to be more consistent in policy and instead of 
egregating the lack of promptness to one particular act at a particular time 





ifthe day, the idea of promptness should be taught in general throughout 
the school day. Pupils can be taught to be prompt in the course of daily 
ictivities so that when the problem arises in the opening period of the school 
lay it does not appear to be merely a militant regulation to be enforced for 
the sake of rules and regulations. If promptness is expected throughout the 
chool day, arguments for promptness in the morning and at noon will be 
much more forceful. 

A little less of the military type of procedure in listening to excuses 
ftom tardy pupils and more of an effort to develop a better mental attitude 
about promptness may aid in moving toward student cooperation in the 
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matter. The resentment that pupils have toward the “‘what-excuse-can-you. 
possibly-have-now”’ attitude does not encourage them to try to be on time, 
Remembering such a reception, the pupil tends to feel that he has ng 
incentive for hurrying. He feels that he will be accused of indifference ip 
spite of his efforts to reach school on time. 

Conferences with perents will help to solve some of the cases. After all, 
a child cannot be blamed for being late if the cause of his tardiness lies ig 
the uncooperative attitude of his parents. A child who stays home to eat! 
breakfast and is subsequently late shows more sense than the teacher who 
punishes him. Food is more important than the few minutes he missed in the 
schoolroom. The person deserving the scolding is the tardy parent. If parents: 
can be made to see what happens in a school when pupils are late, and what 
effect this will have on a pupil who does not learn the value of promptness, 
more of these problems will tend to disappear. 

Finally, a positive approach should be more helpful than a negative one, 
Most schools handle tardiness as they do spelling; they stress the error] 
rather than the correct response. Most schools advertise the tardiness of 
pupils but do not call attention to the promptness of the vast majority, 
In the assembly, over the public address system, and in homeroom discus 
sions the degree to which the pupils are prompt in rooms and the school 
should be more important than emphasizing the tardiness of the minority. 
Teaching the recalcitrant ones to want to be like the majority—on time= 
may have a far better effect than to teach everyone the names of those who 
are late. 

But, lest we forget: Teachers cannot promote promptness and at the 
same time stand in the corridor for a last minute visit, after the class bell 
has rung, then enter the room with the conviction that the king can do no 
wrong. In a democracy, what is fair for one is fair for all! 





Increase in HNembership Dues 


For the first time in over fifteen years the officers of the Department of) 
Elementary School Principals have found it necessary to propose to the meme 
bers that the annual dues be increased (beginning September 1, 1948) to meet 
the rising cost of operation. The expense of printing the yearbooks and bulle 
tins alone has increased to such an extent that the expenditures are greater 
than the income. ) 

Therefore, at the business meeting in Cincinnati last July, the officers pre 
sented the proposed amendments to thé Constitution to raise the annual mea 
bership dues to $5.00 and the life membership dues to $100, payable in 0. 
yearly payments. These two amendments will be voted upon at the busin 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, in July 1948. 

The officers feel that the members of this Department will realize the nee : 
sity of this action and that they will lend their support toward the adoption 
these amendments, to become effective for the year 1948-49. 
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